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PREFACE 


THE glorious heights the Greeks 
arrived at, in every branch of 
ſcience, and in the fine arts, have very 
juſtly rendered them a model for all 
other nations. The philoſophers and 
artiſts of ſucceeding ages, have 1n- 
variably looked up to them for their 
firſt principles. 


The Romans, their immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors, copied them in almoſt every 
particular; they adopted their virtues, 
they practiſed their vices. Remoteſt 
nations, thro' their means, felt the 
impreſſion. Even Britain, fituated at 
ſuch a diſtance from the ſeat of the 

(a 1y) Roman 
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Roman empire, after falling a prey to 
her arms, became the imitatreſs of her 
_ glories. It is therefore not ſurprizing, 


that the civilized countries of Europe 
ſhould eagerly embrace every op por- 
tunity of information, with reſpect to 
a people to whom they owe ſo many 
Obligations. We hereby trace, as it 
were, our origin; at leaſt, we may ſay, 
che ſource of our manners, and the 
fountain of our knowledge. 


Perhaps, no enquirer into the cuſ- 
toms of ancient and modern Greece, 
ever had the ſame advantages and op- 
portunities as M. de Guys, the author 
'of this work. A long refidence at 
"Conſtantinople, under the immediate 
protection of the king of France, 
and the frequemt excurſions he made 
1 into Greece, joined to a moſt un- 
| common degree of claſſical Khow- 
ö ; led ge, 
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every thing that had the / leaſt 
relation to the Greeks, with extraor- 
dinary accuracy and diſcernment. 
What is till more remarkable; he 
has made uſe of theſe circumſtances, 
in ſuch a manner, as to render the 
fruits of his enquiries as intereſting 
to the learned, as familiar to the 
unlettered, reader. The ſcholar and 
the man of ſcience, who ſeek for 
authorities, and require corroborating 
proofs, upon every occaſion, will find 
them, not merely in the aſſertions of 
the author, though a gentleman of un- 
queſtioned reputation; but alſo in his 
numerous and exact notes. Thoſe who 
have nothing in view but amuſement, 
and are ready to give credit to any re- 
lations that entertain, will find them- 
ſelves not at all embarraſſed by that 
circumſtance. The quotations are, 
ge- 
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generally, ſeparated from the body of 


the work; the ſubſtance of them 


being introduced into it, except in 
very few inſtances. By this means 
the text goes on with ſcarce any in- 
terruption from different languages. 


Every incident, as it occurred to 
him, during his ſtay among the 


Greeks, is immediately compared 
with a ſimilar one from ſome ancient 


— 


writer. The reſemblance, which 


appears between them at the firſt 


view, in almoſt every particular, 
will furniſh the reader with a re- 


mark which has been often made, 
though perhaps the truth of it was 
never ſo well proved before, That na- 


ture is invariable in her operations ; and 


that the principles of a poliſhed people wHl 
_ - tafluence even their lateſt poſierity.. 
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It may be objeRed, by ſome, that 
M. de Guys has examined too mi- 
nutely into the ſeveral occupations 
and amuſements of the Greeks ; 
and brought to view matters of 
little importance in themſelves. M. 
de Guys ſet out upon a very enlarged 
plan; he propoſed to take a compre» 
henſive view of the ancient and mo- 
dern Greeks, in every department of 
public and private life. The former, 
though the moſt intereſting part of 
his perſuit, required, perhaps, leſs 
attention and care, than the latter; 
as, from the voluminous tracts 
_ which have been written on that ſub» 
ject, we have already received the 

1 ampleſt information: but no author 
has yet made a near and cloſe enquiry 
into the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Greeks in the ſeveral tranſactions of 
common life, according to the method 
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obſerved by M. de Guys. How was 
it poſſible to proſecute ſuch a plan 
with ſucceſs, except by following the 
people through all their moſt trifling 
concerns? There is no catching the : 
manners of a nation without it. 
Thoſe, of the Greeks in particular, 
could never' be known by any other 
means. Their moſt trifling amuſe- 
ments have their riſe, almoſt invaria- 
bly, in ſome great and important cir- 
eumſtance; or are equally well allied 
in - their progreſs.Obſcure events 
in hiſtory have been frequently 
cleared up by them; and they have 
often elucidated what has en the 
moſt elaborate 3 | 


FE n6t; Win e WY things b be | 
ane to the author as a reproach, 
which, to have omitted, would have 
been an unpardonable neglect. The 

JO 5 de- 
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delicate manner in which M. de Guys 


brings to view ſuch incidents, as in 
other hands would have bordered on 


indecency, proves, at once, the purity , 


of his morals, and the ſuperiority 


of his genius. In a word, he has 


Vvrote to every rank, every claſs of 


mankind. 


0 - 
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To the honour of the author, it is 


further to be obſerved, that his per- 
formance is free from thoſe egotiſms 


to which French writers are ſo much 


jubject. His narrations are, ſhort. 


Having a great variety of circum- 
ſtances to attend to, he has not dwelt 


long upon any one. His tranſitions 
are quick and lively. Nature, which 


he ſo much admires in the Greeks, 


has very liberally. aſſiſted him in the 


coloring of his Portraits, ſeveral of 


Thich are drawn in a very ſuperior 


| 9 42 ſtile ;--- 
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ſile:-—while he intends no more 
than the relation of a fact, he gb 

ay es: ol of the een 

"Hs WL 3 vil be of 

great ſervice to the painter and the 
ſeulptor. He has treated chat fub- 
ject in a new and maſterly manner. 
In ſhort, every object is exhibited by 
40 in ſome intereſting and em- | 
op Hm view. od. 03. chunt 


In this 8 . has en- 
deavoured to fall in with che pevuliar 
turn of his original. The few quo- 
tations from Engliſh authors, he has 
given in their own words, except 

one from the ingenious Mr. Webb's 
.treatiſe on painting. He could not 
procure that book, at the time ĩt was | 
wanted, and was therefore obliged 

W the paſſage from the 
| F I Ms 5 ; 
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French; otherwiſe there would have 


deen a _—_— of the _ 


— 


= THe blic's may be a that 


theſe are the genuine letters 'of M. 


de Guys; actually ſketched by him 
on the very ſpots he deſcribes : and 
that he was an eye-witneſs of every 


circumſtance relative to the manners 


and cuſtoms of the modern Greeks, 
mentioned in them. The num- 


ber of travels through Italy and 


Greece, daily manufactured in the 
cloict, and -obtruded for. originals. 
upon the world, renders it neceffary 
to authenticate a work of this nature, 


in the moſt public manner, 


The republic of letters are in- 
debted to M. de Guys for ſome 
other works which met with a very 
diſtinguiſhed reception, His Letters 
Vor. I. (99: .- on 
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own country; 
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and no pains 
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he tranſ- 
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IL. ET TER I. 


To M. D. B. , of Paris. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
FT is with infinite pleaſure, I obey ' 
| your commands in furniſhing you : 
with an exact relation of the manner 
in which I have employed thoſe hours 
ſince my arrival at Conſtantinople, that 
were not dedicated to the particular obs. 
jects of my journey thither. You' aſk at 
the ſame time whether in the courſe of , 
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my travels I have not beſtowed more at- 
"tention on the diſcovery of inſcriptions, 
than the ſtudy of men. I ſhall ſpare no 
© pains to ſatisfy you in every particular 
you require, being too much indebted to 
your counſel] and inſtructions, not to 
eagerly embrace the firſt opportunity of 
rendering you an account of the * of 
— 
I have ſcrupulouſly followed — lef- 
eite and example, in examining, reading, 
comparing, and making notes of every 
thing, and am now engaged in arranging 
my ſcattered obſervations,” which 1 ſhall 
- endeavor to form into a regular ſeries of 
events, in order to ſubmit them to y_ 
JOE 6434. OTA | 
To Liſtinguiſh the michl beamer 
of the different countries, whoſe people 
reſort in ſuch numbers to this capital, 
has been the firſt object of my enquiries, 
Among the variety of characters to be 
met with, my principal attention was 
directed towards the Greek nation; 2 
8 who as the original founders of 
literature 
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literature, muſt ever be intereſting to a 
claſſical inveſſigator; beſide, it cannot but 
be pleaſing to a curious traveller, ſearching 
in à country for monuments which no 
longer exiſt, to find that notwithſtanding 
this defect, the inhabitants of the places 
thoſe monuments once ſerved to embelliſh, 
are ſtill worthy his moſt minute atten- 
tion. | f 
Homer has juſtly deſcribedithe dei 
_ and cuſtoms: of men in his time. It is * 
at Troy, on Cape Sygeum, at Tenedos 
and at Smyrna, that this poet, and others 
A him, who carry us back to the ages 
in which they themſelves lived, ſhould be 
FL 6 Beſides this advantage, I have had 
the delicious pleaſure of reading the beau- 
tiful epiſode of Orpheus and Euridice in 
the georgics of Virgil, on the banks of 
the Hebrus. Vou might in the courſe 
of ſuch a voyage have enjoyed the ſatis- 
faction of verifying what Diodorus of 
Sicily ſays: of Ariſtæus, father of the 
famous Actæon: That being on the 
+ Gy wp of mount Hæmus, he ſuddenly 
d . e diſap- 
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& diſappeared from the view of the Greeks 
and Barbarians, who confidered him 
thenceforward as a God.” It would. 
alſo readily have occurred to your imagi= 
nation, that the hiſtorian, who. was a man 
of- much more enlightned genius than 
either the Barbarians or Greeks of thoſe 
times, ought to have added, that the top 
of this high mountain was always covered 
with a thick fog; from which circum- : 
tance it was eaſy to diſcern what it was 
that. enveloped and concealed Ariſtæus 
from the eyes of the ſpectators. boy! 
To return to my obſervations and notes, 
wdinh I propoſe to communicate to you 
from time to time, as often as my con- 
cerns will permit. I will lay before 
you thoſe ſtrokes of reſemblance I have 
found, between the ancient and modern 
Greeks, in. a great number of cuſtoms, 
which the latter have faithfully preſerved 
to this day. I ſhall ſay nothing con- 
cerning the remaining monuments of the 
ancients, that any other traveller has 
ken notice of before me: But I purpoſe 
5 8 8 to 
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to mention an inſcription which I have 
not hitherto met with in any writer, and 
is therefore I believe a diſcovery of my 
own. I do not intend to mention the | 
Turks except relatively to the ancient 
cuſtoms they may have adopted. I ſhall 
follow the Greeks, as a more intereſting 
perſuit, and I may add, one more to my 
inclination. In my voyage to Smyrna, 
I have already done that homage to Pho- 
ceus, which every Marſeillian owes to 
the founder of his native city. It was at 
my requeſt M. le Comte Deſalleurs, for- 
merly ambaſſador to the Porte, granted 
the diploma of conſul to a Phocean prieſt, 
who during the war with the Engliſh, 
was of great ſervice to the commanders 
of the Marſeilles' ſhips, whom he called 
his brothers; adviſing them on every 00 
caſion how to ſteer clear of the corſairs, 
and giving them every other affiftance in 
his power. Is it poſſible for a Marſeil- 
lian to paſs by Foglieri, and view with 
indifference il paterno nido ? Can he pro- 
ceed without ſtopping to look at the 
| A 3 cradle, 
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cradle, or in other words, the fiſher's 
bark from whence he was originally 
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LETTER I. 


IK: | | 

EFORE I enter upon my enquiries 
into the ſtate of ancient and modern 
Greece, I think it will be right to ſay a 
word or two concerning the Turks, Ar- 
menians and Jews; in order to give you 
an inſight into the character, manners, 
and occupations, which diſtinguiſh them 
from each other with reſpe& to their 


concerns with foreigners, who come to 
ſettle at Conſtantinople. What I ſhall 


ſay on this head, is an extract from my 
remarks on the commerce of the Levant, 


and will with more propriety preceed my 


reſearches into Greece, which I reſerve 
for a very ample diſcuſſion in the future 


part of this correſpondence. . The differ- 


ent nations I ſhall there have occaſion to 
mention form a great part of the nume- 
rous inhabitants of which the capital of 

. | a _ the 


8 LET 


med in ſilence and the repoſe of che 


hee r * 


there men are ſeen without the maſk of 
ſallacy; their affairs, their intereſts; fre- 


ER. A& 
the Turkiſh empire is compoſed. By the 


ſketch I ſhall give you, you will eaſily 


know them afterwards, . Remember that 
the writer of theſe memoirs,. is one who 
is engaged in many important affairs 
which have no connexion with his 
ſtudies, and that he can follo them as 
a relief om daten nen, and not 45 


for e to a fatigued mind, hs 


flies to Pauſanias, Homer and Virgil. In 
Horace's days, the pleaſure of carrying; 


country, where the Romans delighted to 
withdraw from the embarraſſments of the 
city, and the cares of a e ee 


To ftudy and know the true W 
of nation, is perhaps ſooneſt acquired 
by an eye to the commercial part of it; 
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quently hinder them from diſguiſing the 
truth, and a penetrating enquirer will 
have numberleſs opportunities to diſcover 
their vices, their virtues, paſſions, wants, 
and even their whims, which he may 
turn to his on profit. Conſtantinople 
is the capital of a great empire, and 4 
place as well ſituated as any in the uni- 
verſe for an extenſiye commerce. The 
ſeraglio, which draws all the money from 
the Turkiſh -provitces, attracts alſo the: 
productions and riches of the moſt re- 
mote countries in the world. Round 
this Whirlpool, where ſuch immenſe 
quantities of gold and ſilver are engulphed;- 
all nations of the world aſſemble, and by 
a laudable and uſeful emulation, diſpute 
the priae of induſtry and genius. 
people ſo numerous, but ignoramt aud 
fond of curioſities, behold with aſtoniſh- 
ment, the commodities, and fine pieces 
of workmanſhip, our artiſts furniſh them 
with 3 taſte, wbich ſoon follows the 
ſlighteſt acquaintance with the Arts, 
ſtrengthened by habit, creates as many 
wants in the Turks as it Has en done | 

> AG" among 


among the Europeans; thus a liber 
conſumption of neee is 14 "oY 
moted in 2033 m. T1 
The European amchen at Gan 
twople! has aal eraifations with Parks; 
Greeks, Armenians,” and Jews; be finds 
the Turk hard to deal with, and always 
covetous, but generally the fave of his 
promiſe: : the Greek ſharp and ſu 
with a daſn of the cheat in his character: 
the, Jew tricking, and a liar: the Ar- 
dienst dull, avaricious, and aukwards/ 
Theſe nations may likewiſe be diſlin- 
guiſhed by their manners, language, 

_ cuſtoms, and even by their dreſs. They 
allo poſſeſs thoſe virtues ' and can ; 
which are common to all countries,” 

Each nation has its on laws and 
bunte. The Turk is judged by the 

Cadi, or in the divan of the Grand Visir. 

The Greeks and Armenians are ſerupu- 
5 Jouſly ſubject to their reſpective patriarchs, 
who are very ready with their horrible 
excommunications, whenever they are 
ſolicited, againſt an inſolvent debtor. 
Tis WIR" pleads. his- ce before the 
Rabbi, 
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de whoſe ae is competent and. 
final. 
The Krinnicians eg ou moths nume 
rous body of all, are richer, and better 
governed than the other nations. They 
are a robuſt, laborious, and indefatigable 
people, will live hard, and upon very 
little; the moſt diſagreeable and painful 
trades are carried on by them. Brought 
up in the interior provinces, they are fond 
of horſes, which for the moſt part, they 
are good judges of; there are many tra- 
velling merchants among them; the car- 
avans are compoſed chiefly of this nation, 
and the greateſt part of the commerce of 
Perſia and the Indies, by land, goes 
through their hands. The Sarrafs, or 
money-brokers, are moſtly Armenians, 
and it is in this branch they make ſuch 
great fortunes. The Sarrafs have a ſmall 
commiſſion for examining the coin, which 
no perſon will receive through any other 
hands; but then they gain conſiderably, 
on the ſpecie which they purchaſe, as * 
ſoon as it is cried down, at a low price, 
e in for its firſt value in the 


off of pay- 


whom they lend money at a very high.pre- 
miumsfrom-twenty-four to thirty per rent. 
A rich Turk is compelled to purchaſe ſome 
and pays an exorbitant advance to raiſe 
the purchaſe money. I the miniſtry 
1 © | ſhould gain intelligence where his money 
i is depoſited, a . um. 
rob him of it. 
It bmi e neal Racine fs i in 
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ſtill remain in their hands. The Jews, 


though ſettled in every part of the globe, 
have no concern in theſe branches, which - 


require a ſtronger conſtitution, and a 


more daring ſpirit than they poſſeſs 
neither do the Armenians interfere with 


the Greeks in theſe particulars, The 
ruſtic and prudent Armenian, contents 
ther: the Greek is more verſed im the arts 


of commerce, more ingenious, and pe- 
liſhed by the Db e ee 


FPR 


n andthe capital The Turk; maſter | 
uf che country, trades but little, and never , 


upon ſpeci dation; or {at grea t riſk a 


the rich accumulate through ambition 40 
raiſe themſelves to dignities ; the poor = 
The ſupple and 


obey, and work hard. 
„ 19 mixes and eee 
coming: a . of cer Sal e 
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attachment to each, is the cement of 
their correſpondenee together, and out 
of this jumble draws a very handſome 
| ſubſiſtence, His induſtry is no leſs con- 
ſpicuous than the fertility of his genius, 
and, by the union of thoſe qualities, he 
ſupports himſelf with credit, and gene- 
rally leaves * e e — eireum- 
ſtances. 

It is well e that th e were 
the firſt who opened the commerce of the 
Levant, and that of the Black Sea, where 
they formerly had ſeveral ſettlements, but 
and every other place they poſſeſſed, andthe 
Venetians and the Dutch, in the different 
treaties made with the Porte, had in ſome 
degree obtained the liberty of navigating 
An the Black Sea. But, whothur trough 
the oppoſition of rivals, or the r 
officers of the revenue, e e 
not found the way to ſoften, to this day 

they remain excluded from that privilege. 
What is ſtill more ſtrange, neither af 
| their 
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their right reftored to them. The Turks, 
better inſtructed in politics, and more in- 
tereſted in commerce than heretofore, do 
not eaſily grant what they have once de- 
nied. Neceſſity alone has the power to 
bring them to acquieſce in a” requeſt, 
which the reaſonableneſs of it could not 
obtain; and as cuſtom has among them 
the force of laws, and an influence even 
greater than thoſe, they ſubmit much 
leſs reluctantly to the controul of a new 
law, "than to the abolition © of an ll 
cuſtom, - 22997913 TS TRUST SEC Sent ot 
Thus the commerce wat he: Black Sea 
36 we ſee, reſerved for the Turks them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt for the ſubjects of the 
Grand Signior. It is principally carried 
on by the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; 
they might, if their capitals were mort 
extenſive, carry it on to greater advan- 
tage than any other nation. But the 
Turkiſn merchants: being the ſlaves of 
deſpotie power, cannot be expected to be 
either rich or numerous. Slaves never 
think of enriching their country, nor of 
E Fo cir- 
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circulating their funds; they have no 
View beyond themſelves, and to enjoy 

their wealth in ſecret. Aecordingly, the 
ſew rich merchants who are to be found 
among the Turks, dare not make known 
the property they poſſeſs, but hide it with 
extreme caution and diligence. In Egypt, 
where they are more free and leſs expo- 
ſed, they are equally capaful paging 
their wealth, | 
M. Ramuſat, my — 11 3 to. RA 

a remarkable incident of a Turkiſh mer- 
chant, e called d Mtnemee⸗ Effendi, -who af | 
employed by the SUE wil th This mer- 
chant Sarried on an extenſive commerce 
in his own. veſſels, between Alexandria i 
and the Black Sea. He/owed my uncle 

a conſiderable ſum, but was ſeined with 
che plague a ſhort time before it became 

due. M. Ramuſat being informed of the 
nature of the Turk's diſorder, declined 
going to him, but ſent his Jew broker to 
Wait upon him. The Turk, who was 
then breathing, his laſt, Jays to the Jew, 
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would not leave bim in ſuſpenſe an account of 


my death ;, tell him, however, it is not becauſe 
the day of payment is come, but becauſe the 
hour of my diſſolution is arrived. F 
The Greeks ate ſubtle, inconſtant, 
boaſters, and oftentimes prodigal through 
oſtentation; yet they are alſo bold traders; 
The principal Greeks at Conſtantinople, 
are the Charges des affaires for the: princes, 
of Walachia, and Moldavia at the Porte. 
They have formed a company for the 
purchaſe of cloths, another for the ſale of 
ſtuffs; and a third which deals in ſkins, 
| baren from Ruſſia by themſelves. 11 
The Jews, more diffuſed, are poorer, 
but more united than all the reſt. They 
are merchants, manufacturers, itinerant 
traders, brokers, and agents; work in 
all arts, and at every trade; are poſſeſſed 
of every talent and of every vice; know- 
no laws but of their own ene 
and are always ready to violate thoſe of 
every other. Ingenious, quick of ap- 
prehenſion, and great calculators; as 
magnificently vain in their own houſes, 


as erouching and contemned in every 
— ³˙Ü¹] 
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other where they find means to in- 
| troduce themſelves. : Perfectly verſed in 
98 all commercial tranſactions, they are often 
dangerous, but always neceſſary by their 
activity and induſtry. They are the agents 
of every commercial nation ſettled in this 
capital, as well as of the Turks them- 
ſelves, who all pay them tribute. Tt 
ought nevertheleſs to be confeſſed, that 
among the Jewiſh people men of genius 
have been found, who have been the ora- 
cles of their nation, and men of unble- 
miſhed probit: the names of Sonzino, 


7 

8 - Kamki,- Angel, Fonſeca, Zonana, and 
=: Kodara, will ever * zheld in 3 
1 among them. FR - DEE 0 373 


It ſeems as if FEA! r in 8 
An on common days only to ſupply 
the expence of the ſabbath, and feſtivals; 
the fruit of their toil is deſtined princi- 
rp to pay the charge they are at, on ac- 
- count of their feaſts, which continue 
| We for ſeveral days together, and 
frequently return. As they do not work 
merely to live, but to be able to miniſter to 
£39013 . 5 5 one 
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one extravagant inſtitution, they are gi 
rally poor, and on this account it is that 
knavery and induſtry always W hand in 
"hang among them 
The French ſupply attained 
* with money; and ſell their com- 
modities to the Turks, Greeks and Jews, 
by means of the latter who are their 
brokers. Hrn 
2430088 lens in power ack ankles a ſanc- 
tion of the government, are very dange- 
rous to have concerns with; they are 
unacquainted with any law, but that of 
their own deſpotic will; and have a 
faſhion, which they are very expert at; 
they take offence when they have a mind 
to wipe off any debt that incommodes 
them. Is is not, therefore, for an indi- 
vidual, but for a national body to treat 
and ſtipulate with ſuch kind of men, 
and that in caſcs of exigency only 
The Turkiſh ſhopkeepers are equally 
to be guarded. againſt; they require the 
. fame precautions, and the ſame manage- 
ment; it is impoſſible to be too circum- 
_ | ſpect 
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ſpect in dealin Turks of every oc- 
cupation, nor ſhould a merchant have any 
thing to do with them unleſs he is well 
acquainted with their laws and-cuftoms, 
and knows how to condutt himſelf ac- 
en 
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5 1 R, 
AVING lately made a tour into 
Aſia, I paid a viſit to the giant's 
mountain, which is at the entrance of 
the Black-ſea.” Being arrived at the ſum- 
mit of this ſtupendous piece of nature, 
I had an opportunity by the clearneſs ot 
the day to diſcover a very extenſive tract 
of country, formerly adorned with many 
flouriſhing cities, and enriched with u- 30 
perb monuments of the moſt exquiſite ar- 
tiſts. To conſole myſelf for the loſs 1 
ſuſtained by the diſappearance of ſo many 
beautiful images, I repeated the words 
of a traveller * who in the ſecond cen- 
| tuty traverſed all Greece: * Fortune, 
ce ſays he, _—_ to ſport with the affairs 
| Wang 1. : me 1 1 


0 „luste, 1 lired under Antoninus 
the Philoſopher, I. 2. 
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of mankind. No mortal power can re- 
«fiſt her will. What trace remains of 
<« that proud city, which in the time of 
* the Trojan war, gave laws to all 
« Greece? Where now is Mycena ? 
« Bæotian Thebes, next in renown a- 
* mong the Grecian nations, where is 
< it to be found? Thebes in Egypt? 
45 Orchomenus, the pride of the My- 
<«.nians ? Delos, once the emporium of 
«: Perſian, commerce? What are DECOR: 
cc of all thoſe cities? | 
' After ſo many revolutions amongſt * 
theſe nations, (the hiſtory of which is too 
well known to you to need a repetition) 
thoſe monuments which time had ſuffered 
to. remain, barbarian conquerors have 
deſtroyed, or the avidity of the curious, 
cauſed to be removed. It is not, 'there- | 
fore, in G reece we. muſt look for thoſe. 
excellencies of art, with which it once 
ſo ſuper · eminently abounded Even the 
few enlightened geniuſſes which belonged - 
to theſe fallen people in the latter ages, 
have deſerted their compatriots to enrich 
way eee, and ſcience the flou- 
© __* - riſhing 


riſking nations of Italy. It is to © 
the houſe of Medieis the Italians are in- 
debted for drawing thither by the moſt 
liberal encouragemen t, the teachers in 
every ſcienee, from Greece and other na- 
tions. No more now belongs to the 
Greeks; than the ſad remembrance” of 
having once ſurpaſſed the world in mag 
nificence, power, and the exerciſe of the” 
fine arts, with the aggravation of having 
this remembrance hourly brought home 

to them, by the ſorrowful traces of their 
former grandeur. which Cs: be- 
fore their eyes. 

The Archipelagians are a deſpicable 
people, abandoned to wretchedneſs, to ig- 
norance, and llavery. In the great towns 
they are rich and ſupercilious, but. till 
ſlaves. At this time an illiterate ignorant 
fellow, under the denomination of a 

prieſt, harangues the people, on that ſpot 
which once boaſted an 3 * a 
Demoſthenes. 
It wðwas under its laſt emperors this de. 
graded” country ſunk into ſuch a vile de- 
e contempt. At the lege of Con- 
B 2 ſtan= 
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f ſtantinople, when attacked by the F rench, 


the Greeks incurred the moſt infamous 
zeproach. Being joined with the Vene- 
tians to engage the Genoeſe, upon the 
Boſphorus they fled with a cowardly pre- 
cipitation. The laſt and moſt obſti- 
nate efforts for the preſervation of their 


liberty, is juſtly to be attributed to the 


oppoſing the invaſions of their enemies, 
and the frequent attempts they have ſince, 
though unſucceſsfully, made, to ſhake off 
the yoke of Venetian tyranny, juſtly: en- 
title them to the pre- eminence among the 
natives of- mõdern Greece. This peo- 
ple at length ſubjected to the Turkiſſi 


bondage, and «accuſtomed: to a ſtate; of 
flavery, bear the weight of their chains 


with leſs compunction. The ancient 
Greeks. conſoled themſelues for all their 


Joſſes and ſufferings by the enjoyment of 


their dances, feſtivals, and other cuſtoms. 
The Greeks are ſtill intereſting to a cu- 
rious enquirer and merit his attention. 
Indeed at firſt ſight it is difficult to diſ- 
cover thoſe 8 to Neg ht deſcendants 

L of 


of ſo great a ſtock, but upon a cloſer ex- 
amination their features expand upon the 
view, and it is eaſy to pronounce with 
certainty from what origin they ſprang. 
M. Spon remarks that the chief 
virtues of the Greeks are frugality, chaſ- 
tity, induſtry, and patience under per- 
ſecution; but that thoſe are ſufficiently 
balanced by paſſion, en ane 
Lying, and vanitix. 

I have found them, I er ford as 
. are repreſented by ancient hiſto- 
rians, Thucydides in particular z artful, 
vain, flexible, inconſtant, avaritious, 
levers of novelty, and not very feruꝑu - 
lous obſervers of their oaths. I have not- 
withſtanding met with excellent pilots, 
ſkilful merchants, ingenious travellers, 
and tolerable poets, but the groſs off the 
people are cruſhed beneath the weight 
of the governing power. The pacha 
of a Greek province, correſponds exactly 
with the Roman prætor of a tributary 

nation. Tne Greeks have ſtill. the right 
» U n :Bi ET bel 
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of giving princes to Walachia and Mol- 
davia, but as thoſe are nominated by 
the Grand Signior; ; the ſame intrigues, 
the ſame paſſions, and the ſame inieſ- 
tine diviſions, ſucceſſively raiſe them to 
" that dignity, and diſplace them as ſoon, 
The Turks, like the ancient Romans, 
avail themſelves of this e, in 
the Greeks. 8 
| Lou muſt already perceite Aa Sent 
conformity between the ancient and mo- 
dern Greeks: like thoſe mutilated ſta- 
tues, ſtill to be found,, where all ad- 
mire the attitudes, the drapery, the con- 
Dur, 2d Fhicbh recal the age of the 


dr Nur: 


fine arts. Would you imagine there 
are yet in this nation, not only poets, 
but even philoſophers and ſages? The 
humble character and manners of thoſe 
laſt are a fine contraſt. to the vanity of 
ſome who, having commands under the 
government, or puffed up with pre- 
ſumption by their credit and opulence, 
take ample revenge on their equals and 
_ inferiors for the humiliating baſeneſs with 
8 which POT are : often obliged to crouch 
beneath 
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beneath the authority of 'a Turkim of- 
ficer, who contemns and ſpurns them. 
It would be ridiculous among ſlaves to 
look for that king- people, who lived in 
the flouriſhing days of ancient Greece; 
but men are {till the ſame, the Greeks 
have faithfully preſerved what depended 
on themſelves alone, and where not re- 
ſtrained by the power which ſubdued 
=_ M. Spon | ſought Delphos in 

midſt of Delphos itſelf. Indeed no 
4 of it are to be found, but the 
Greeks themſelves are to be ciRtinguithe d 
upon a flight examination. The Turks 
"ate ſcarcely to be cenſured for the deviſti- 
tions they have brought upon this cün- 
try, when it is remembered that 4 R- 
man general (Sylla) Tong beföre began 
thoſe ravages by the Yeftraction "of the 
Famous Lyceum. To compleat the Tui 
of it, he ordered thoſe beautiful trœes to 
be cut down, which were the ſo much 
admired ornament of that academy. On 
the contrary, Cæſar incenſed & he Was 
againſt the N who an embraced 
ES 4 * 8 


Fompey's party, after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, pardoned the living for the ſake of, the 
| dead. Rome in condemning the Greeks 
10 flavery, to baſeneſs, and contempt, 
prepared them for a yoke ſtill more hate- 
| ful to bear; by which their wretchedneſs 
is rendered truly complete. 
Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, 
5s would be. injurious to this people to 
ſuppoſe they do not ſometimes return to 
themſelves, and feel a glow of the an- 
eient ſpirit of Greece within their veins. 
time attempts to rekindle, and you may 
obſerve ſome ſparks, of that ſacred fry to 
. VVV dock $4 
N. Spon * "iy furniſhed. us. — 
20 aſtance that deſerves to be repeated. 
Tne Atheniaps, ſays he, roſe upon the 
| Turkiſh governor, and other perſons in 
by a grievous impoſt, which they were 
about to eftabliſh mee e 
diſes. 
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alles. The governor and his party-with 


arrival of the Porte's deciſion; The 


_ Greeks gained their "cauſe; the impoſt 


was aboliſhed, and tranquility reſtored, 
NI. Spon adds; be beheld witty aſtoniffi- 
ment the intrepidity with which they 
city; addreſſing them in theſe words, * 


We agree that we have been ftimu- 


c lated to conduct ourfelves in a man- 
« ner which has embroiled the city, and 


«diſturbed its peace: but you know we 


ever beheld with indignation, © thofe 


men who have uſurped authority over 
« us, and have found mea ns to baniſtr 


the moſt powerful of them. The 
4 air we breathe, ſtirs in us the love of 
<c liberty; it is an heritage” derive@ 
from our forefathers. We will per- 
« ſevere in thoſe ſentiments, though it 
<< ſhould coſt each of wann of 
ce. his fortune.“ 297 * S; 
PFhis tract wWwnktently evitide Be con- 
formity of character between the ancient 
ang modern Greeks, Thoſe of the Levant 
ade: 5 are 
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<. fort of lazineſs of mind naturally 
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are equally attached ata liberty 

and the cuſtoms of their progenitors, - 
If that delicacy of organs, aue 
5, Monteſquicu, which renders the eaſtern 


<< people ſa ſuſceptible of every impreſ- 


«+. ion; is accompanied likewiſe wirh 4 


, connecged- with that of the body, 
« by means of which they grow inca- 
877 eaſy to comprehen d. that when once 
„ ſhe cannot change it. This is the 
<«: reaſon that the laws, manners, and 
«. cuſtoms, even thoſe which, ſeem quite 
„indifferent, ſuch as their manner of 
ce dreſs, are the ſame to this very day in 
<«. eaſtern; countries, they were a thou- 
ſand years ago *.”.  _ 
In all probability, M. nee 

did not mean to include the Greeks in 


the portrait he has drawn of the ori- 


ental people. At t he could not im- 
Re e pet 


x * 
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=. „e. Nogent's Spirit of > Tay, from 
the French of Monteſquieu, b. xiv. ch. 4 
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pute to them that lazineſs of mind-which 
renders the ſpirit incapable'of any action, 
any effort. M. de Fontenelle, Traits des 


Oracles, is of opinlon, the Greeks poſ- 
ſeſſed· in general an activity of ſpirit, 
e wminab within dbe bound 


1e they have ee eee cha- 


« 4 
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: racter, the ſame mode of dreſs, cuſtoms, 
&c. it is becauſe they conſidered thoſe as 


their ſole remaining property,—and Hero- 
dotus gives this reaſon *, If men were 
<<, indulged with the liberty of chooſing 


* the cuſtoms, which to them reſpe&t- 


<« jvely appear beſt; there is no doubt 
<< that after a critical examination every 
one would abide by thoſe of his own 
&. country; he who contemns them muſt 
6c ne incur the reputation of 
64 ayers n 


. Herod. . et +> a races tos 

+ At Chio, the women among many 
other incotvenient cuſtoms relative to dreſs, 
fill retain the indecent one of wearing ſhort 
petticoats. Few have them ſo low as the 
knee, = 
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” What difference between the Greeks. 
*ourſelves! They tread undeviatingly 

in the footſteps of their forefathers; while 
we exert our utmoſt ingenuity to recede 
As fat as poſfſible from the uſages; modes, 
euſtoms, and even manners of our an- 
ceſtors, as if we fought" to contraſt them 
with the present times. The / reſpeR 
due to old age, is altered witty us, and 
reduced to neglect: extending even to 
thoſe Who gave us birth. The Greeks, 
vicious and depraved as they are in many 
particulars, do not however reſemble us 
in this, as you will find in the ſequel. 
Inattentive 2s the people of the Le- 
; vant are, to what paſſes in the world, 
they *infenſibly follow the cuſtoms of 
their forefathers. It is impoſſible to 
travel in the ſuite of one of their cara- 
vans, without obſerving here how little 
variation has been made ſince the time 
when Joſeph was ſold by his brethren to 
the Iſhmaelite merchants ; they being to 
this day conducted by a chief, who has 
the direction of them, and their com- 
merce is carried on by caravans as 
heretofore, 
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heretofore. It is impoſſible" alſo, to ſee 
the Turks and Arabs moving about with 
their tenta and the other, neceſſaries of 
life, and not recal to mind that the firſt 
patriarchs in the Infancy, i of: the. world, 


travelled exactly in the, fame mannkr. 
To come back to the Greeks; among 
them the particular characters and; dif 
tinctions of divers countries gre viſible. 
Thoſe who inhabit the ſea coaſts and 


iſlands are a more ingenious, artful peo- 
ple, than thoſe who reſide in the interior 
parts, owing to the intercourſe they have 


with other nations. Homer * ſpeaks of 
the Arcadians as unacquainted witk ma- 
ritime affairs. Cicero diſtinguſhed be- 
tween thoſe who breathed the thick air of 
- Thebes, + and the pure ſubtle atmoſphere 
of 1 Athens. The Megarians their neigh- 
bours were in ſuch. low eſtimation, that 


an ancient * (with which they were 


— 


often 


* Tliad, 1 * 

+ Lib. de fato. 3 | 

IC > Mr. Hume, in his Treatiſe on the cha- 
_. Tatters of Nations. 
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often reproached in numbering the 2004 
ple, ſaid the Megarians were not worth 
the trouble of being reckoned. At pre- 
ſent the Greeks of Chio, Nicea, Stet, 
Sparta, and Athens, are to be conlidered 
in a very different light. ' _ 

After theſe —— obſervations, 
and this haſty view of modern Greece 
from my mountain; my next letter ſhall 
conduct you to Greece itſelf. As we 
advance, you will have occafion to obſerve, 
that if reſearches into monuments and in- 
ſcriptions ſatisfy. curioſity: The ſtudy of 
men, and the knowledge of their cuſtoms, 
are no > leſs W and . 
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H E houſes z in 7 * are — 
_ ably, lower than ours; they have 
but one. ſtory, but moſt houſes, have a 
garden, and that a pretty large one. 
Thus a Greek city is much ſooner built, 
and occupies a much more extenſive ſpace 
than one of ours. Vou may from hence 
form ſome idea of the hundred famous 
Cities of Crete 2 
The Greek women are e cloſely 1 | 
to their houſes, and as little ſeen as in 
the time of the ancients. They ſeldom 
go out, and neyer appear at church till 


after wurrisge. 
«© Where 


. * Centum tetigit porentem oppidis Creten. 
H OR, 
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% Where is the Roman (fays an 
hiſtorian, mentioning the different cuſ- 
toms of nations) that would take ſhame 
< to himſelf for his wife's appearing at a 

4 public feaſt? Is there a houſe whoſe 
c miſtrefs holds not the moſt diſtinguifh- 
„ ed place at home, and delights not in 
<« aſſemblies abroad? Very different is 
e the practice of the Greeks in thoſe par- 
ce ticulars. A Greek lady never viſits but 
«with her family: within her houſe ſhe 
4c jg only to be found in the molt retired 
4 part of it, called the Gynaconitis ; and 
e admiſſion is not permitted to oP per- 
ce ſon but her neareſt relations. 
Vitruvius 1, ſpeaking of the con- 
ſtruction of the houſes in Greece, ſays 
the ſame thing. There are large rooms 
<< appropriated to the miſtreſs of it for 
de the convenience of carrying on em- 
<< broidery works, &. with her attend- 
«ants: On each ſide are galleries 
0 "W_n * to the r + rooms and 
gig 5 n | bed- 
2 b. 
22D * Cornel. Nepos, ch. 1. 290 Ty a by 11:40! 
t n b. 6. ch. 10. 
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ec bed- Chambers. The interior part of 
the building is called Gynæcunitis. The 
<< men have their ſeparate apartments 
c called Audronitis- To this day the 
Greeks õbſerve the ſame diſpoſition in 
| their buildings, to which the Turks con- 
form with great exactneſs, being equally 
ſolicitous for the ſecurity of their wives. 
| You will find during the whole night 
A; lamp. burning in the bed-chamber of a 
Greek. Among the better rank of peo- 
ple, this ariſes from cuſtom or conve- 
nience, the lower ſort are led to it by de- 
votion, the lamp being generally placed 
before an image. This brings to my re- 
membrance a. very tragical event . 
ſioned by one of thoſe night lamps. ; 
The famous general Pauſanias, — 
commanded at the battle of Platea, being 
chief of the naval forces of the allies on 
the Helleſpont, became enamoured of a 
young Byzantine. Thoſe who had the 
direction of the intrigue were ordered to 
bring her into his chamber by night, 
which they accordingly performed, and 
found him aſleep. Cleonice, the object 
| 401 3-050 e a, of 
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of bis paſſion, approaching the bed with 
ſome degree of confuſion, | fumbled upon | 
the lamp burning in his room Pau- 
fanias waked by the noife, Aarted from 
his bed with ſurprize ; agitated alſo by 
the' continual alarms he was in, leaſt the 
treacherous defign he had formed to be- 
tray his country ſhould be diſcovered; 
and believing it to be then actually the 
eaſe, he ſeized his fword, and with one 
__ RF HF "Hy . Was at "his 
— —— the Matters 
In particular, were furniſhed with chairs, 
the form of which is well known, but in 
che chatnbers were little beds or couches, 
in lieu of the ſofas adopted by the preſent 
Age. Ido not kno how otherwiſe to ex · 
plain this paſſage of Plutareh in this me 
1 Pa | 
— his dealer for the 
« crown, had conceived a tteaſonable de- 
ve —_ TI N One een being 
e At 


Enn omen "” 2 $4 1 
' + Pauſanias, 


5 
1 


Stock 1; repreſents à woman lying u- 
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« at ſupper-with Cadinia his fiſter, be 
c made uſe of ſome unguarded expref- 


„ ſions, imagining no other perſon pro- 


ec ſent. Indeed there was no one pre- 
<< ſent but Phenaretes, wife o Samon, 
an attendant on the flocks of Neopto- 
„ lemus. This woman lying on a little 
« couch or bed, feigning to be aſteep, 
cc &c *,” Seats. were placed in the 
porch of the houſe. Appolodorus fays, 


_ «. You enter, the dog bareſſes you, and 


4 offers a chair, without receiving -any 
«orders. for that purpoſe . The en- 
graving on a fone in the cabinet of 


moſt at her length on a couch or eanopy 
ded, holding in her rignt hand a bottle. 
This eee was ee e 
ſofas, * 8 Cl. 

ae foys PHT ah as ti | 
Dion was aſſaſſinated, he was in one of 
>TH4E5 S769 yoat 2803 £1 +28. 
Plutarch's life of Pyrrhus. 

* I. Lucer ſacra Gentil. Thad. _ 
Gronov. vol. 7. 
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the lower c ers. where there lore 
ſeveral beds . Mad. Dacier pretends 
that - thoſe were the beds uſed. in din- 
ing rooms. A conjecture founded on 
the ancient pre = ne or 
ae 40 29 
The Abe W beds 3 
ours. The ſofteſt repoſe Oy is 
on matraſſes laid upon a ſofa. v7 23 - 
The Athenians (fays the lane author) 
commenced a Proceſs _ n ef 
and cündetnedk him to death, for the 
3 of preſents be had received, 
count, though it is Aonbtfe: wbetbef it 
was the true cauſe of the proſecution, He 
not only accepted of gold and ſilver, bat | 
alſo a magnificent bed, and ſlaves to make 
it. The Greeks not being ſufficiently expert 
in that art 4. It will not be difficult 
to convince you that they have n 


a 1 FRO tt C in 5 
Tuer 
- 41 Vier 225% 42668 ) 167 TOSS 20 5 * . 2:35 
„ Plaut. Uf of Dion. % an ed 
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There are no chimnies in the Greek 
houſes. A brafeer, is placed in the mid- 
dle of the room, that thoſe who are not 
ſufficiently warmed at a diſtance, may more 
ancient cuſtom all over the eaſt. The Ro- 
mans had no other, and the Turks adhere 
to it. This braſier called a,b, ſays. 
Heſychius, quoted by Mad. Dacier, was 
placed in the middle of the chamber, on 
which they burnt wood to heat the room, 
and torches to light it. It ſtood on a 
tripod as at preſent. Lamps were not 

uſed till a long time after. 0 
Too defend the face from the 8 
ſmoke of the braſier, things hurtful to 
moſt conſtitutions, they have invented 
the tendour the tendour is a ſquare 
table, under which the fire is placed. 
This table being covered with a carpet, 
which deſcends on every ſide to the 
ground, is again, covered with a cloth of 
ſilk, more or leſs magniſicent; "wp about 
which, ſofas or cuſhions are placed, for 
the accomodation of the company. It is 
very eaſy to put both hands and feet un- 
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der the covering af the table, by which 
means they receive a gentle and agreeable 
heat. The tendour is ee REM 
f . an 
| pies the | greateſt part of each day du- 


E ringithe winterdeaſon , the: remainder: 
| being nn W — n. 
friends. 


The * Gael ceferable Ae 
cients in many particulars”: In the co- 
agoras, their advocate, draws a very juſt 
portrait of them. They are very in- 
<< duſtrious (ſays he) waſhing the wool! 
in hot water after the ancient manner, 
« eee ſer not that they intrigue, 


Ane e arinkf 
- * Rem. fur le Liv. 18. de oyfice. 
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+ Some Turkiſh | women Tec an am- i 
baflidiefs of France (Madame la comteſſe 
De-salleurs) walking in a great hoop, cried” 
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5 | 2 with aftoniſhment, 1 Yee, ſee,” my lady 
Ambaſſadreſs with'hertendonr.” 
| Ten. des Grecs du P. N 6. 
| — 1 
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« drink, and ilgeat, their dungen As 
60 formerly.“ | 

„ All; their od 3 over en | 

| Terenee ſays the ſame thing, preſent- 
ing us with a genuine picture of the Greek 
iſlanders. In the play of Andria, obſerve 
the portrait he draws of the daughter 
of Andros *; At firſt, ſays he, ſhe- 
was modeſt, laborious, and lived hard, 
c with difficulty gaining a living by the 
e utmoſt exertion of her induſtry at the 
„ ſpindle and the loom. But being 
© once introduced to lovers who promiſ- 
ce ed to reward her amply for her favors, 
«© ſhe no longer perſevered in thoſe ar- 
«©. duous employments : we are naturally 
<<, prompted to prefer pleaſure to labor. 
„Having accepted the offers made her 
„ by one or two lovers, in the end her 
cc favors =o ood pers and every man 
«© was welcome.” It muſt be- confeſſed 
notwithſtanding, that among the fair 
iſlanders, there are many whoſe virtue 
is ſuperior to all Loot arts of ſeduQion. 
Here 


And. act 1, ſe. 1. 
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; Here I muſt add the agreeable portrait 


which the ſame author has drawn of a 
Greek lady in mourning, and en neglige, 
working at home with her ſlaves. Ho- 


juſtly deſcriptive of what I have ſeen. 
Terence may be conſulted upon the Greek 
manners with as much certainty: as the 
Greeks themſelves, as he is a faithful 
tranſlator of 'MExNanDER. He travelled 


into Greece at the age of thirty-five, and 


as it is the commen opinion, purpoſely 


to inform himſelf of the cuſtoms of the 


natives, in order to preſent them upon 
the Roman ſtage with more accuracy ne. 


ſucceſs. 2 | 
The valet zee his maſter * * had 


diſpatched him on a meſſage to a lady, | 


| how he found her employed. 


« Tt is on this occaſion, ſays he, 


or never, that a man can arrive at the 


knowledge of his miſtreſſes proceed- 
<« ings in his abſence: to wait on her 
ce without previous information of his 
<«« coming, and at an hour when ſhe leaſt 
s expects him : He may be aſſured that 
* the „ he finds her thep en- 


2 
— 2. 
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% gaged in are her conſtant practices, 
ee and diſcover the true bent of ber in- 
« elinations. At our arrival we. found. 
6e the fair one engaged wich the moſt, 
<« ſtudious application, perfecting a piece 
cc of embroidery, and dreſt in mournſul 
<c attire, on account of the recent death 
<< of the old lady. Her habiliments diſ- 
<< poſed without the leaſt attempt to orna- 
< ment her perſon; nothing of that ſtudied 
grace which generally appears in the, 
ce dreſs of women, to ſet off their beauty. 
<« Her hair looſe, without any form or 
<« diſpoſition, negligently flowing about 
her ſhoulders. An old woman ſat by her 
<« ſpiningof wool, while agirl mean . 75 
« fed, aſſiſted e - a 


* LSE . ſtudĩoſè TEE ebert,, | 
Medioeriter veſtitam, veſte lugubri 
Ejus anuis cauſa, opinor quœ erat mortua; | 
Sine auro tum ornatam, . ornan- 

„ 
Nulla mala re expolitam 1 
Capillus paſſut, Prolin, circum capmt 2 - 2 = 
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This portrait of Terence is an exact 
deſcription of the Greek ladies in theſe 
days, not excepting the old ſpinning 
woman, and the little ſhabby girl. He 
who would copy nature, muſt ſtudy 
and follow it. If he would paint the 
times which we look back upon with 
regret, as the golden age, ſo much boaſted 
of by the poets, let him live with the 
Greeks, who have to this day prrierved 
the ſimplicity of the manners and euſtoms 
of the earlieſt periods. tt 11 rr 
Embroidery is the conſtant employ- 
ment of the Greek women. Thoſe who 
follow it for a living are employed in 
it from morning till night, as are alſo 
their daughters and ſlaves. This ie a 
picture of the induſtrious ny painted 
after nature by Virgil, in the - Sgt 


| book n his Aneid®, 


\ 


* lade ubi prima quies ; medio jun nodis 
abactæ 


I have 


Curriculs, expulerat ſomnum cum. femina 
_ primdm, . 
Cui tolerare cal vitam . Mineres, 
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1 have a living portrait of the ſame 
kind conſtantly before my eyes. Phe 
lamp of a pretty [neighbour of mine who 
follows that trade, is always lighted. 
before day; and her young aſſiſtants 
are all at work betimes in the morn- 
ing. The ſeverity of their labour they 
beguile with many agreeable chanſonettes. 
To the Greeks we are indebted for 
the art of embroidery; ; it is of a very an 
cient date among them, and they have 
carried it to the higheſt degree of per- 
fection. The Cretans excelled remark- 
a bly in this art. Pholoe, whom Eneas 
gave to Sergeſtus, was of Crete, and 
well inſtructed in the arts of Minerva. 
Formerly, when they deſcribed the 
' qualifications of a female ſlave, it was 
an e I 2 ſhe Was- well 
: Oe 992A 2114; tutored 


Impoſitum cinerem, ſopitos ſuſcitat i ;gnes, 

Noctem addens operi famulaſge ad lumina 

, Jongo | 

Exercet penſo; caſtum ut Keine cubile 
Conjugis, et poſſit parvos educere natos. 

* * Olli ferya datür operum Rand ignara 

Minerva Creſſa genus, Pholoe. Ens. I. 5. 
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tutored in the art of embroidery, They 
worked in the ſame room with their 
miſtreſſes, as at preſent yy" are ac. 
cuſtomed to do, | 
Agamemnon, contending with! Achil- 
les for the poſſeſſion of the beautiful 
Bryſeis, in 'the warmth of their diſ- 
D die o e een : prefer: her 
< even to Clytemneſtra'my queen; nei- 
i ther is ſhe her inferior in beauty, 
« wit, or expertneſs, in ſine works. 
Women of the firſt diſtinction pre- 
| pared their own wobl for embroidery, 
and at home had "00 nee Kindo 
amuſement. SIN INS 2950+ en. 
The Trojan” ladies, dune 0 4. ſiege 
with which their city was ſo long * 


treſſed, ſeized with a violent in i 
to ſignalize themſelves in war, were 
about to quit their wool, and ſpindles, 
in order to take up arms, Theano, ſtops 
them, with theſe words, „Be guided 
« by me, return to your houſes, 7 
6 your e and olher ors - but 
e n leave 


a 7 * 1 ” &, 
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leave to the men the taſk of repulſing 
the Greeks, and defending the city.“ 
Homer frequently extols the Grecian 
embroidery.Antinous, ſays. he, pre- 
, ſented Penelope with a mantle moſt 
„ beautifully embroidered *, the colours 
„being ſhaded. with great art, and 
4 moſt agreeably blended.” What the 
ſame author ſays of the veils embroidered 
by Helen and Andromache, has been 
the ſubject of much diſpute, and it is yet 
undecided whether thoſe veils were ſhaded 
ot not. I do not doubt but this art has 
received great improvements in ſucceeding 
ages; ſtill, upon inſpection of the works 
we now ſee, I am inclined to think they 
40 not vary . eflentially} from thoſe of 
the ancients, . I muſt beg leave to differ 
. from the author of L'Origine des Loix f, 
when he aſſerts that the ancients per- 
. this work. from coloured patterns 
6.4. _ only 


1. * O&M l. * ; 
- + Tliad l. 3. c. 124: l. 22. v. 140. 
4 Tom, 2. 1. 2. p. 167. 
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only. They drew the deſign upon the 
Nuff, as at preſent, and the artiſts after- 
wards / ſhaded the figures with various 
colours. —Nature was the grand model 
of their works. In the beginning they 
embroidered only the moſt ſimple flowers, 
: which did not require more 'than two or 
three colours, but by degrees they arrived 
at the art of repreſenting thoſe com- 
poſed of the greateſt variety. By con- 
tinuing the practice of this art they 
have brought it to the utmoſt perfection 
it is capable of, both in reſpect to the 
deſignation of the figures, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the colours. It is certain that 
e woman in ancient Greece was an 
embroidereſs, and that the men 1 60 
to wear their productions. 
1 Quintus Curtius *, in his e of 
Alexander the Great, informs us that this 
prince having received a quantity of wool- 
en ſtuffs and rich habits from Macedonia, 
manufactured according to the faſhion of 
” 8 that 


e 
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that country, . preſented them and the 
women who wrought them to S yſigambis, 


acquainting her at the ſame time that ſhe 
might have her. grand- children taught 
to embroider in a ſimilar taſte, in order 
to employ them, and make preſents, 
provided thoſe works met with her ap- 


probation. The tears which ran in 


ſtreams down her face, ſufficiently ſhowed 


how little acceptable his gift was, which 
indeed ſhe looked upon not as 2 com- 
pliment but an inſult: nothing being 
held more opprobious by the Perſian wo- 
men than to work in wool. Alexan- 
der being acquainted with the diſagreeable 
effects of his intended kindneſs, returned 
to her immediately, apologizing for 


what happened in the following terms, 


% My dear mother, the robe F now 
, wear, was not only the preſent of my 
8 ſiſters, but the work of their own 


10 bands, — from this you may eaſijy 


40 judge, that 1 have been deceiyed by 
e the cuſtoms of my own country, and 


« did not mean any diſreſpect towards 
[+ 41 * you.“ 


you;” « [Read Claudian on that ſub- 
5 6 where he repreſents the mother of 
Achilles octupied in making a dreſs ſor 
for her ſon, inet denen nme and 
gold“. | ? 2,506 His 
How Aifſerent this from he 8 = 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy. In the 
treaty of peace made between the Sa- 
bines and the Romans; after the vio- 
Jence which bad been committed upon 
the Sabine women, it was expreſsly ſti- 
pulated that the latter ſhould not be 
obliged to perform any other kind of 
work than the ſpining of wool. 

80 into the chamber of a female 
Greek, you * find' Tattices to her 
| 5 windows; 


» Non Super A metgendum gentibus | 
CC . 
Dilecto ſtudioſa parens fabricabat Achilli, 
Lemnia nec ſemper ſupplex ardentis adibat 
Antra Dei, nato galeam factura comantem. 
Sed placidoes etiam cinctus et mitia pacis, 
Ornamenta dabat, bello quibus Ille peracto 
Conſpicuus reges, inter fulgeret Achivos. 
Ipſa manu chlamydes oſtro texebat et auro. 
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windows; and as to the furniture of 
her room, it conſiſts of a ſofa, a little 
trunk inlaid with ivory for the purpoſe 
of containing her filks and needles, and 


"0080p" an 1 embroidering frame. 
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Nurſes, Slaves, OY Retirement of 
the goung | . "ome, Salutes, E & ag 
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HE ancient cuſtom of retaining the 
nurſe who foſtered their children, 
is ſtill in force among the beſt families 
in Greece. Accordingly | the always forms 
a part of the houſhold ., Formerly A 
woman who was appointed nurſe to a 
young lady, never quitted her ſervice, 
but... afterwards became her governeſs, 
her, "ns, and. at * her con- 
2 992 e Huml.. 


£34 Tad #3; W #137 f | 
7 This is a very ancient cuſtom in the 
eaſt, When Rebecca left her father's houſe, 
and WG Lountry, to ö marry Iſaac at 8 


the purt © was ſent to esa her. 


ne 
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fidente, Hence it is in the ancient 
Greek tragedies, and likewiſe in the La- 
tin ones, formed upon the ſame plan, 
that a princeſs neyer appears but in the 
company of her nurſe. This cuſtomis ſo- 
inviolably preſerved, that the modern 
name for a nurſe is paramana, a term 
more tender and expreſſive than the 
name formerly uſed, inaſmuch as the 
preſent ſignifies ſecond mother. The 
nurſe, as ſoon as ſhe has reared one 
child, has apfrtments ordered for her in 
the houſe, and is thenceforward as it 
were incorporated into the family, _ 
The Greek ladies do not ſuckle their 
| infants, judging it prejudicial to beauty, 
and hurtfu} to the breaſt,” They alſo 
believe it to be a practice tending” very 
much to impair the health. The ableſt 
Greek writers on theſe ſubjeQs have al- 
ways, been of a different opinion, con- 
demning ſuch principles as erroneous, 
and charging thoſe women with being 
little better than ſteß- mothers to their 
children, who commit the firſt care of 
them to ane, but the force of 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom. and example has EY in 
oppoſition to teaſon and ſenſibility. No- 
thing has been ſaid on theſe . intereſting 
ſudjects in modern times, which carries 
moe force; with it, than the diſcourſe 
af à Greek philoſopher, which Aulus 
| Gellus has handed down to us. The 
lady of one of this philoſopher” s diſci- 
ples, (who was a man of diſtinguiſhed 
rank) being brought to bed, the ſage 
aut of reſpect to his pupil, made her a 
viſit on that occaſton. The firſt com- 
pliments being over, he enquired ef the 
lady's mother who was preſent, if ber 
daughter intended to nurſe the child ber- 
ſelf. Heavens forbid |. replied the 
„ mother, Would you have. the pains. 
« and. atxiety ſhe- has ſo: recently ſuf- 
* ſered immediately ſucceeded by in- 
% eonveniencies and hardſhips equally. 
« dangerous and diſtreſſing? © Alas! 
% madam, replied: the - philoſopher, do 
„ not let her be a mother by halves, 
% to nouriſh with her blood an imper- 
© fect. 1 * ſhe never ſaw, du- 
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ce ring the term of fo many months, 
cc and the moment the beholds it brought 
c to perfection, tefuſe to contribute any 
ce farther to its ſuſtenance, when na- 
s ture has purpoſely ſuppliec her with 
e aliment exactiy ſuited to the condi- 
<« tion of the new bori, and which it 
<« implores at her hands, with cries ſuf. 
% ficient to pierce the heart of the moſt 
<< obdurate and unconcetned*,” 

After the nurſe, the flaves. and fer- 
vanits come nent - under ow eee, 

Fi in aw of the ade 
of Terence, fays to Thais, his miſ- 
treſo, The moment you ſignified 
the leaſt inclination | for a little 
<< black ſlave, did not I fly with the 
<«< wings of impatience to find the hand- 
6: ſomeſt our city could produce? Was 


* Alwiffe in utero” fenguinę feld” neſeio 
quid, quod non videret ; non alere nune ſuo 
late quod videar; jam viventem, jam homi- 
nem, jam matris officia implorantem. = 
Aul. Geil. Noct. Ait. I. 12. c. 1. 
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c I Jeſs prompt to comply with your re- 
oy queſt in-order to compleat your equi- 
6“ page like a lady of quality, in that 
e expenſive article, an eunuch “? 
Thus we find that anciently the Greek 
ladies had not only their ſlaves, but 
alſo their eunuchs, a ſpecies of animals 
reſerved at eee * the ſervice wa _ 
„ e R. hoh 
TDhe s es * the Greeks: are 
treated by their maſters, with great gen- 
tleneſs and humanity as heretofore; after 
a certain term of ſervitude, they ſeem 
to take pleaſure in making them free. 
Some take thoſe: flaves very young, 
and adopt them, they call them children 
of their ſouls,  (Plythopedi," Pyſychopela) 
* Such was the lovely Melantho, whom, 
® ſays Homer, Penelope adopted, when 
« The was yet an 8 eee 
65 OY eb MODES * n e TT as 
325i Da 209 07 gen \& A 13 
Nonne, mibi, uti dixti ue 
lam, relictis rebus omnibus 
Pucfroi 2? Eunuchum porro Arti velle os, 
2uia ſole miro bis reginee.c. repperis. - 
RE, oY, 1 1. Aa a Eunnuch. act. 2+ K. 2. 
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5. as her own. child, procuring: for her 
cc every pleaſure ſuitable to her years. 
The ſervants and ſlaves as formerly 
work at embroidery with their miſtreſſes, 
ments. Ariadne, deſerted by, Theſeus, 
in the extremity. of her grief cries cut, 
* That ſhe wiſhed, to be reduced to the 
c condition of a menial ſervant to The- 
„ ſeus ; with what pleaſure ſhe would 
* undertake for him the loweſt offices, 
H —nay, even carry the heavieſt urns, 
<« filled with water, provided ſhe.might 
ebe permitted to preſent. of it. after- 
6.wards to her dear Theſeus, when he 

| <« -prepared, himſelf for table r. * 
Sometimes a ſlave 3 is not only the con- 
fidente of her miſtreſs, as well as the 
nurſe, but, on certain occaſions, hen 
caunſellor and adviſer. Phocylides ſays, 
2 DN! not Ar to Alen to hs advice 
n e e ie of 


+ * 
— you 240 > L 
18 8 4 4...  » = &. 4 <4.%4-\ — % > 8 * £ 
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t Adferre- aquam WL a eg e 
l donn. I. Alvi. v. 395. 
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mailers, and ee prvegs of 


ce ble-of giving you good coumſei . 
In all ages old and faithful ſervants 
have acquired the conßdence of their 


them, in caſes of neceſſtty. n 


- The ſervants are dete te rey 


among the Greeks. In one of Terence's 
comedies, a ſſave aequainting kis maſter 
with the arrival of ſome ladies he ex- 


pectad, calls out to him,. Do yo 
8 mme ſemales | 


<; who-compoſe their train 777 
In Plautus, 9 Hadypatns. pie whe 
but a little way from home, ſays to + 

her ſervants, Folley⁴ me.“ - Splen- 
dor of appearance was not the only ob- 


je of this regulation, —it wus thought 


ine cent, and en et of an 

n l #7 f Bo HIGHE ET BY intrigue 85 

1 v. 205. 

+ Ancillarum gregem aucun Jacant. 
Heat. act 2. '*o*. 2. O&M. . 189. 


1 Sefummni, comires, in Proximum ins bic. 
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intrigue to be ſeen abroad unattended, | 
2 1 character and-the-cout- 
the ſtreets int other means TT. 
There is a beautiful paſſage which 


Plutarch has left us nn of 
ED 


A new eee for-ve- 


_ preſentation at Athens, and the ſpecta- 


actors who! was to perform the part of a 
qucen, and tu open the piece; 'inififted = 
upon having a ſuperb maſne, with a num 


ſuitable to the dignity of the part he was 


to act. Melantius, at whoſe expence 


the properties for the play were furniſhed, 


not complying with his requeſt, he grew 
inſolent, and refuſed to proceed in the 


play, although the audience; were ĩmpa- 
tiently waiting for his appearance, til! 


at length Melantius tired with alterca- 
e eee ee tion, 
Pon 31 N 

” Alia ea, in vid, ſola ? fun. ſand 

e. | 4 


M5: ES Ex. A +: 2 8er 3219 1 


Plaut. Ap abt 3. i. 2. 
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tion, took him by foree, and thruſt him 
forward on the ſtage, crying out, See, 
<< vonder, the wife of Phocion, ſhe 
< can appear with one attendant only, 
<< and - ee thou preſume to affect 
« of our women pu Theſe: words 
were no ſooner” heard i in the the- 
eee ue ut t * 
Tue e ee is 5110 22 0 ) 
— diſciple of W ha 
legiſlator of Loeris in Italy, the place 
of his nativity, in order to reſtrain the 
torrent of vanity: and hexury; which was 


ee RL 
2 2 form the equipage 
of the Greeks, as ours is. compoſed: of 
os . ens n "ie _ diffe- 


rence, 
| N 1 5 wy * 
9 Plutarch. life of Phocion. | 
Diod. . 12. 1 „1 4 
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the Greeks, muſt never be ſeen from 
home without one ſervant at leaſt. 

Thoſe of a ſuperior rank, who are am- 

bitious of making a parade of their opu- 

lence and vanity, are attended by an in- 
numerable troop of domeſtics... _ 
Tou will find when I come, to ſpeak 
of the interment and mourning of the 
Greeks, that the cries and lamentations 
the female ſervants of the deceaſed.— 
2 is deſeribed e n 
bewailing the loſs:of that hero who. was 

their beloved maſter ®.. - 26153 1 n5p3 43 © 
- I have already faid.-girls Cart 5 
dition ſeldom appear abroad, and never 
go to church until they are married. 
This laſt eirtumſtance although a very 
ancient cuſtom, is not now ſo rigorouſly 
attended to; notwithſtanding they are 
kept under as much reſtraint as formerly, 
and are never ſuffered te be in the com- 
L 
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pany of the other-ſex except the parents 
are preſent and approve it .. 
Nauſica ſays to Ulyſſes; % M hitb of 
et us dare appear” publiciy in the cumpany 
a man before 1 12 
« permiſſion of her parents 
Agamemno ſays in Euripides: 7: 
i not proper thut young wornen ſhould be 
t i dum ij themſabves*'\ They 
ere ſufficiently guarded,” replies Cly- 
tene, being hut up in their 
apartments +. ain Ant 
The ſage Phoetydes faid to his cotem- 
Ne * Keep your daughters fnut up 
* and don't let them make a ſhow: of 
« themſelves at . until _ ute 
- 6, martied 4 ui 
The girls: of this: country l 
particular amuſemenes of which 1 ſhall 
Hi to you in the ſequel; At other 


dme, they paſy their houts at embroidery 
44 4 2 4 14 N 1 * 


on OY ts "_ e bare in ron 1. 6. 
„ Iph. in Aulide. 
t Phocyl. v. 203. e 
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with their ſlaves, looking at the people 
in the ſtreets through the lattices of the 
windows, which are ſo conſtructed as to 
give them an opportunity of comodiouſly 
ſeeing others wen being {cen r. 
ſelyes. "Wy 1 boos, 5 

I have alſo. A has the. Greek 
| ladies, according te. the cuſtom of the 
ancients, preſent the hand to be kiſſed 
by their daughters, their ſlaves, and other 
perſons. who are their inferiors. You 
muſt remember that Alceſte *, at the 
point of death, deſires her women may be 
brought te her, and calling each by her 
name, 1 l to be Rice by 
them r. PE 

Among the Turks the Dor . 
of reſpect in accolting perſons of rank, 
next to kiſſing the hand, is that of touch 
ing or 1 1 then to carry 
Gene 1 ebe ehe, 
in 901. 4: 

„sid a vo e a6 
1 Dalins, ſays Homer, the moment he 
heard his maſler's voice, ran up 1, him, 
ſeined his band, and kiſſed it. Odyſſ. 
L 24. 


z 2 . 1 i 
66 " | | J * 2 , - * : - 
2 Ay 


the hand inſtantly to the lips. This is 
the manner in which they ſalute their 
patron; and for a Purk to permit an 
inferior to kiſs his robe, is to take him 
under his protection. On this occa- 
ſion, I have been witneſs of very ge- 
nerous and noble conduct on * * of 
a is urk. 8 478 

The late marquis de Viſtenew after 
having concluded the treaty” of peace at 
Belgrade in 1739, between the emperor 
and the ſultan Mahomet, was intro- 
duced to an audience of the Grand 
Viſir, at the arſenal. 'As' he was re- 
turning from the viſir's preſence, two 
FINS llaves ſeized that eee 


beboceing him to "redeem them pcs 
flavery. Their maſter approaching, the 
ambaſſador requeſted to know what he 
would have for the ranſom of thoſe two 
ſlaves 4 They are free, ſaid the Turk, 
they are no lunger mine, face they bave 
C had the honbun td Youch the robe of his 
© excellency the ambaſſador of France. M. 
de ag ares ſtruck Page this ſublimity 

eT7 4 16 44 „ 'of 


tion of all the ſpectators, drew out a 
magnificent watch, and preſented it to 
the generous muſſulman. 

In Greece the girls have 'y 3 of 
ſaluting each other, which conſiſts in 
kiſſing the eyes, . while they poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of each others cars.— This tender 
and affectionate ſalute is of a very an- 
cient date . 

Ido not . Alcions. fays a 4 
« herd j in Theocritus +, for the other day 
« when I preſented him a beautiful pi- 
W.. geon, though he took me by the ears he 
c neglected to kiſs me f. . 
1 1 I muſt 


LY They called it Mrfa, and the play it- 
ſelf Kvynrida. Meurs. de Lud. Grœc. 

+ Idyll. 5. 

1 Tibullus likewiſe deſcribes this kind 
of falutation: MNatuſque ure eſcula, 
comprefſis auri bus, eripiet. I. 2. eleg. 5. 
Cicero in a letter to Tiro, „ his 
affection for. him: Te, us dixi, fers oculis. 
Ego vos ad III. Kalend. videbo, tuo/que oculos, 
aliamſi te ueniens in medio foro videro, diſſua- 
viaber. Ep. fam. I. 16. ep. 27. 
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Homer and the other poets of ancient 
Greece with all the pleaſure their works 
are capable of -imparting, it ſhould be 
their pleaſing though minute details, will 
be more agreeably employed, as the pre- 
ſent ſcenes ſo perfectly reſemble the for- 
mer, . 
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ras Kas, Apparel, ROY” Fan. : 


SIR, i 


Intend in this letter to compare the 

toilet of our modern dames of Greece, 
with that of the ancients . The art of 
embelliſhing the perſon, and the defire of 
engaging the admiration of mankind, 
have been nearly ine ſame in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. Here the ladies 
have no opportunities of exhibiting the 
richneſs of their attire, and the ſplendor 
of their ornaments in a courſe of viſit- 
ing and appearance at public ſpectacles, 
{circumſtances in which our fair country- 
women are ſo peculiarly happy) yet are 
they equally deſirous in retirement of 
adorning their perſons with all the grace 

Vor. I. 55, _ 


iy, 


„Les Amours. Dialog. 
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-and magnificence of dreſs, to ſet off 
that ſtock of natural beauty, which has . 
been fo laviſhingly beſtowed upon them. 
The worſhipper of Theſpian Cupid, 
repreſents (in Lucan) a Greek lady at 
the toilet, ſurrounded by her women,— 
one holds a looking-glaſs *, another an 
ewer filled with water,—Preſently they 
bring the lotions, paſte, and-other pre- 
2 to form the e enliven 
| | | the 


. * You are no ſtranger to Auſonius's beau- 
tiful epigram on Lais's looking-glaſs. 
Lais anus Veneri ſpeculum dico; dignum habeat . 
Aterna æternum forma minifterium. 
At mihi nullus in hoc uſus, quia cernere talem 
Bualis fum, nolo ; qualis eram, nequeo. | 


Pour moi, diſoit Lais au declin de ſes jours 
Ce fidele miroir neſt plus daucun uſage ; 
C'en eſt fait, je te Voſfre, © mere des amours ; 
A Venus toujours belle il ſervira toujours. N | 
. _ Moi qui n'ai pas cet avantage, 
| Queen ferois-je helas ? Je ne puis 6 
M'y voir comone-jetois au * de 
E : 
» Et * ſans douleur, : m' n'y your r comme je 
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the cheeks, and give a bloom to the 
lips; next come the chains, necklaces, 
bracelets, and earings. Pill at laſt the i 
lady is covered with gold and jewels 
from head to foot. The modern Greek 
ladies ſcorn to yield to their predeceſſors 
in profuſion of ornaments. They have 
even added to the former excels, parti 
cularly in the number of gold chains 
with which they load themſelves. The 
ſame mode of dreſs, the ſame variety of 
articles for the toilet. The ſmithy god, 
who forged the ſhield of Achilles, con- 
deſcended to make toys, and trinkets 
for the uſe of the ladiee . 
„ When my. mother, ſays Volean) 
aſhamed of having brought into the 
„ world ſuch an ill ſhaped being, caſt 
me into the ſea, that 1 might for- 
ever remain buried in its deepeſt abyſs; 
% what muſt I have ſuffered if the beau- 
tiful Thetis, and Eurynome, the 
lovely daughter of Oceanus, had not . 
* taken me in ! Nine years I remained 
ein a deep grotto, employed in forming 
= bracelets, claſps, necklaces, buckles, 
D 2 rings, 


her lover, “ My mother ordered me to 


| "RE: RG 


: 


| E dedit gemmas digitis, et crinibus gam, 


A pris ſoin ſur mon front Taſlembler me 
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<<: rings; and bodkins, for my Kind pro- 
6 tectroſſes . 

The poets of all ages 7k given. us 
ſketches of the Greek ladies dreſſes, and " 
many fine poems have been wrote upon 
that ſubjecmmꝓ . 

Cydippe, a maid who lived in one of 
he iſlands of the Egean ſea, wrote to | 


«© dreſs my head; ſhe gave me her trin- 
<6 kets/; diſpoſed herſelf the golden or- 
* naments of my hair; and decked me 
i out with her own bands . 
Racine has in view this cuſtom of the | 
"Greeks when he puts * Hoes into the I 


N 
118 Iliad. b. 17. 5 6 
0 Comuntur, noſtra matre jubente, « come, 


Et veſtes humeris induit ipſa meis. 
Ovid. heroid. 21, 
9 Que ces vains ornemens, 5 ces voiles 
6 
Quelle main im portune, en formant. tous ces 
neeuds, 


cheveux. 
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The young women of Greece formerly 
wore their hair knotted, which is the 
cuſtom at preſent. They let it grow to a 


much greater length than the men. 


Pauſanias informs us that Leucippus 


ſuffered his hair to become of a great 


length, in order to offer a ſacrifice to the 


river Alpheus. Having knotted it after | 


the manner of the women, he put on the 


habit of a female, and ' ſought: Daphne, 


whom he thereby deceived v. 


The head dreſs of the women when low 


s ſet off with a heron's feather, but they 


never fail to place another little feather 


on the front of it, either black or 
colored, which i is bent and formed into 


a flat curl. May not theſe feathers be 


of the fame kind with thoſe mentioned 


by M. Winckleman, in his fine collee- 
tion of ancient monuments ? The ſyrens 
having audacioufly challenged the Muſes 
to a trial of ſkill at ſinging, on the iſland 


of Crete, and being vanquiſhed by them, 


Fo 


the Muſes to puniſh ſuch raſhneſs, cut 


D 3 their 


— 


Pautan. I. 8, Arcad. 
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their wings, and taking each a feather, 
wore them on their heads as a trophy of 


the victory. It is then to the Muſes the 


Greek ladies are indebted for this orna- 


ment; at leaſt they are fond of imitating 
them in ſome particulars, Muſical combats 
are very frequent among the, Greek wo- 
men, In theſe. combats they fing couplets 
alternately, where ſhe who holds. out 
' longeſt carries the prize. 


They have different modes of FR 


the head, leſs or- more ornamented, the 
diſpoſition of which they frequently vary. 
Sometimes the hair flows in treſſes on the 


 thoulders, . at other times formed into a 


roll about the head, or negligently tied 
with flowers. In this laſt method it! is 

_ eaſy to recognize the faſhion of the Lace- 
demonian ladies “. "IT 
Pollux has favored us with a detail: of 
the ſeveral items, which compoſe the 
toilet, and miniſter to the adjuſtment of 


a lady's dreſs, We are indebted to Sal- 


maſius, | 


. Incomptam Lacænæ mot e comam reli- 
gata nodo-. Hor. I. 2. od. 11. 


* 


£c 
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: bus; who has taken the pains to reſtore 
the following paſſage, which Ariſtophanes 
had given in twelve verſes. Behold the 
lift according to Pollux “. 

The raſor, ſciſſars, wax, nitre, falſe 


hair, fringes, laces, mitres, (the form 
of which I ſhall hereafter explain) rib- 
bands, the pumice ſtone, (formerly uſed 
to poliſh the ſkin, which they now 
make uſe of for the feet only)white lead, 
pomatum, the crown, paints of various 
colors, the necklace, the ſmart undreſs, 
hellebore, fillets, bands, the girdle, 


buckle, tunic, petticoat, earrings, trin- 


kets, the fly-cap, little roſes, claſps, 
gold chains, the ſea], ſcarf, tippet, 
veil, rings, ſmelling bottles, with a 


thouſand other particulars, which it is 
impoſſible for the, moth exact, memory 
to retain,” 


The lift is really a very long one, but 


the modern dames of Greece, have not 
ſuffered one item to be ſtruck out of it. 


; *:: Poll; cap. 23. J. 7. 5 


D 4 444th It 
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It is probable that the ditch, or cheli- 
on , and ſeveral other words which 1 
have not tranſlated, ſignified! ſome parts 
of the dreſs now worn by the Greeks, 
which have varied as often as the forms 
they deſcribe. I am not quite certain if 
the word , in latin ve/tis circularis, 
which I have rendered a petticoat, does 
not ſignify a hoop, which they might uſe 
to ſwell the pettieoat into a round figure. 
In that caſe the hoop muſt be of greater 
antiquity than is generally ſuppoſet. 
Athenæus gives a very exact deſcription 
of the apparatus for a lady's dreſs *; and 
alſo of the methods they tried to correct 
any defe& in the ſhape, or particular parts 
of the body. He attributes indeed all 
theſe minute reſearches into the arts of 
coquetry, ſolely to thoſe whoſe occupa- 
tion made it neceflary for them to drefs 
with all poffible incitements to allure the 
Bag con, in latin barathrum. This was 
the name of a ditch at Athens, into we 


they threw the criminals. £531 
+ Ath. I. 13. 
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men, The ladies of the preſent age who 
follow exactly the practice of their an- 
ceſtors, have not found it neceſſary to 
ſeek for information from books upon this 
occaſion. It has been handed down to 
them by uſage through ſucceflive ages, 
with ſo little variation, that they poſſeſs 
as it were an inſtructive knowledge in the 
ſcience of dreſs. The dreſs of the girls 
is ſo contrived as to give them a fine and 
eaſy ſhape; by which means however 
they are ſometimes very much incom- 
moded. Accordingly they are by that 
means conſtrained to you a.. at 
table. 7 

In the comedy of the Eanurts Cherea 
fays to-Parmenio, My miſtreſs is not 
„like the girls of this eountry, whoſe 
4 mothers torture and conhne their bo- 
dies, in ordt to give them a graceful 


„ fall of the ſhoulders, and a ſine ſhape. 


If a young woman ſhews ſigns of a 

„ healthful ſtate of body, ſhe is immedi- 

& ately diſtinguiſned by the name of prize 

„ fighter ; ſpare diet is preſcribed, and 

let her conſtitution be ever ſo ge od, oh: 
D 5 | „„ 
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S ſudden you find her reduced to the 
e flenderneſs of a bulruſh ... 
Nothing can be better dekeribed nor 
more exactly reſemble the original +. M. 
Petit, a very learned phyſician, has made 
great uſe of the foregoing paſlage, to ex- 
amine whether that method would not 
have been as uſeful to the Amazonians, 
in preventing the growth of their breaſts, 
as the barbarous method of cutting them 
c 
Catullus has very exactly given us the 
ſeveral parts of a Greek lady's dreſs, 
where he paints thediſtreſs of Ariadne for 


the loſs of Theſeus who had abandoned 


her. 85 The looſe robe ſhe formerly wore 
| | cc Was 


+ 555 * Haud amine virgo eft virginum noſtra- 
rum quas matres ſtudent  _ 
Demiſis humeris eſſe, vincto Nee ut 
graciles ent. 
Si qua eſt habitior pauld, N eſſe aiunt; 
deducunt cibum; a 
Tametſi bona eſt natura, reddit curatura 
| junceas. 


| Eunuch. act. 2. e. 3. 
+ De Amazon. Diſſert. p. 144. 
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< was thrown aſide, the ſcarf which 
© covered her boſom no longer would 
e ſhe. ſuffer to remain, and her head 
& dreſs (which the poet calls mitra) was 
c neglected. The mitra, is a ſort of 
ſcarf or ſaſh worn by ſome perſons at this 
day, and is uſed to go round the head f. 
The mitre, which the Greek women 
formerly wore, had bands that falling on 
the cheeks paſſed from thence under the 
chin. The faſhion of the preſent time 
is exactly the ſame, ſome have them em- 
broidered with gold, and fringed, They 


are now called mahoulika, and generally 
intimate that the wearer of them is in- 


diſpoſed. 
"Tm The 

'* Mines fignified, likewiſe, the girdle, with 
which the tunic was tied (Theoc. Idyl. 27. 
v. 54.) and pilgoxirur, another kind of girdle. 
I Proppicit, & magnis egrarum fluctuat undis, 
Wen flave retinens Sebtilem wertice nitram, 
Non contecta lewi velatum pectus amictu, 
Mor tereti ſorophio lachantes winda gapill; 
Omnia que toto delapſa & corpore paſfſim 
Tp/ous ante pedes fluctus ſalis adludebant. 

'  Epithal. Pel. & Thet- 


The ſcarf ſometimes deſcends from the | 
| head and covers the neck. | 

Anacreon, wiſhes to be IEA 
into the pearl- necklace which encircles 
his miſtreſs's neck, or the "ſcarf which 
ſpreads itſelf upon her lovely breaſt, The 
Jatin word tænia er faſcia, can only be 
rendered a lace or ſcarf, The Athenian 
women covered the neck like the Greek 
iſlanders; a cuſtom however not general 
among them. 

It i is true that the b had for- 
merly a mode of adjuſting the dreſs with 
peculiar allurements to excite looſe ideas 
in the other fex; which mode, women of 
the fame condition are at preſent equally 
' ingenious in purſuing. It muſt be owned 
alſo that women of character follow their 
example in that particular but too often. 

I hall not on this occaſion enter into a 
| minute detail, or form compariſons, which 
might wound the ear of modeſty, or calt 
forth a bluſh in the cheeks of the chaſte 
fair. Curioſity ſhould have its bounds, 

and reſpect thoſe preſcribed by decency. 


1 
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It is not ſufficient in travelling to be 
able to diſtinguiſh thoſe objects which 
merit our attention. A judicious traveller 
will regard no other, | | 
The ladies of Greece have ac been 
ſond of jewels. Their girdle, ' buckles, 
necklaces, bracelets, are all profuſely en- 
riched with them; and notwithſtanding 
the vaſt ſatisfaction they enjoy in orna- 
menting their heads with the moſt beau- 
tiful flowers of the garden, the diamond 
fparkles.on the ſame lock with the humble 
jaſmin and roſe. It is very common for 
them to exert their utmoſt ſkill in dreſ- 
| fing themſelves, without the leaſt inten- 
tion of going out, or even being ſeen by 
any ſtranger, but ſolely to indulge their 
own and their huſbands fancy. They 
never forego the pleaſure of drefs, but.to 
enter upon mourning for ſome near rela- 
tion, or from ſome cauſe which is the 
ſubject of ſevere affliction to their family. 
Tus the celebrated Sappho writes to 
Phaon. During thy abſence I have 
% not paid the leaſt attention to my head 
* dreſs, My rings are thrown by ne- 
wm 


rr 


„ glected, the golden ornaments of my 
60 head are laid aſide, nor has the enliv- 
6c ening perfume of Arabian eſſence any 
& ſhare in my dreſs. I have quitted 
«© every habiliment of ſplendor for the 
< moſt ſimple and negligent—thou be- 
ce ing abſent, whom ſhould I ſtrive to 
« oleaſe ®7.” 

What Sahpho did for 1 5 BY the 
Greek women, with better reaſon, do for 
their huſbands, in whoſe abſence the ge- 
nerality of wives conſtantly Te every 
kind of ornament in dreſs. _ | 

It is impoſſible to ſpeak: of the orna- 
W and trinkets of the Greek ladies, 
without recalling to mind a paſſage which 
Plutarch has furniſhed us with. An lo- 
nian lady, who lived in the houſe of 
Phocion, and was the intimate friend of 


his ſecond . took great delight in 
yu: irequently 


. ? 


by Kee e collo fork . lege at. 
| Nec premit articulos lucida gemma meos. 
Veste tegor wili nullum eft in crinibus aurum, 


Non Arabo nofter rore capillus olet. 
One heroid. 1 25 
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frequently expoſing her jewels, which 
conſiſted ef bracelets, and necklaces ſet 
in gold, and adorned with jewels; ſpread- 
ing them before her, who anſwered, For 
my part, I have no ornament but Phacion, 
who. for twenty years paſt has been general of 
the Athenians. Such ſentiments might 
ſtill be found among the fair Greeks, if 
they had any Pliooions er their Na 
bands. 

To have a 3 idea of the ces 
to which the Greek women formerly 
carried their luxury, it will be neceſſary 
to read the declamations of St. John 
Chryſoſtom againſt the women of his 
time. Beſide their ear-rings,” ſays he, 
ce they have other ornaments for the extre- 
«*. mity of the cheek. Their faces be- 
«© ſmeared with paint, and even their 
« eyelids not exempt from it. Their 
c petticoats are netted with gold, and 
c their necklaces are likewiſe of gold; 
< upon their hands they wear plates of 
« the ſame metal. Their ſhoes are 
« black, - glittering. with embroidery, 

& terminating 


9 Life of Phocion. 


% 


« terminating. in à point” (the fort of 
their ſhoes are ſtill the ſame, there is no 
ein chariots drawn by white mules, and 
* are followed by n of maidens 
<« and-ſervants®.”. | 
At preſent, the Greek wikis when WR 
viſit at any diſtance, do not like to expoſe 
their je wels to the paſſengers in the ſtreet, 
but they are carried by one of the domeſ- 
tics, and ſhe puts them on when ſhe ar- 
rives at the door of her friend's houſe, 
and in the fame manner at returning 
takes them off. Loan cuſtors-is rel 
very ancient. © 
Thais“ woman, Tin * e 50 of ; 
her miſtreſs—** In- the mean time, to 
avoid ſuſpicion, ſhe took off her jewels, 
<-and+ gave them to me, that I might 
„bring them home. By which 1 know 
"FRO bon be back +,” - 
2 05 Mad. 
» Extrait tarde. J. Chrylos, par 
D. B. Montfaucon. 7 
I nterea aurum fibi clam . 


Demit dat mi bi Ut auferam 


Hoc off Ani. ubi primum poterit, 8 
Sgſe illine ſubducet cio. 


Eunuch, aft 4. ſe. 1. 
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Mad. Dacier remarks upon this pa- 
fage, that the courteſans of Greece were 
not permitted to wear either gold or jewels 
in the ſtreets; but it may be more juſtly 
ſaid, (which experience conſirms) that 
the women of condition, Who went out 


within doors. They reſerved their finery 
to appear with more lat in the houſes 

vrhere they viſited. Thus Thais having 
ordered her je wels to be brought for her, 
and afterwards ſending them home, ſhewe 
that ſhe reſerved the ſplendor of her dreſs 
for the entertainment to which ſhe was 

invited, (like the reſt of en EP 
were of the party). Fe, 
Another proof oft the faithful edition 
of ancient cuſtoms among the Greeks is 
to be met with in the fan. It ſerves: in 
the place of a paraſol. This fan is very 
large, and roanded, compoſed of peacock's 
feathers, and has an ivory handle. In the 
center is a mirror, The ladies carry it 
with them into the country, and when 
overcome with heat, they throw themſelves 
on a ſofa; 3 a flaye takes it from them, 
and 
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ndnd by a judicious. management of it ex- 
eites a ey cregeh n to n _— 


| n Ae ſome verſes: of Ana- 
.creon, deſcribes this very ſort of fan, 
where he draws the portrait of Artemon, 
a very voluptuous and effeminate man, 
by ſaying, he carries a round fan, mount- 
ed with ivory, which, like the ladies, he 
makes uſe of as an umbrella x. 
On a marble tomb in Achaia, men- 
tioned by Pauſanias, a young lady of ex- 
treme beauty is repreſented ſitting in a 
chair of ivory, and by her fide one of her 
women, holding a large ſpreading 55 or 

| one over her head f. el) 
In the falſe eunuch trade | in 
rn. to a ſlave: . Here, Dorus, 
404 take this fan, and cool the girl with 
it, ous N the bath .. 


-* ey” 
£ "> ws 7 
2 nn 


> Ack. 8 e pe 34. 

1 Pauſ. vol. 2. p. 117. 
1 Cape hoc flabellum; ventulum bule fe 
. dum N en] 6 Be 
Fun. a. 3. ſe, A 
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A paſſage in Claudian repreſents the 
fan of the Greek ladies ſuch as we now 
| ſee it. It is in the poem where he abuſes 
Eutropus, upon his being made con- 
ful, „le, ſays Claudian, ſhall he be 
©. honored with the faſces, and appointed 
<< to the government of the eaſt, he whom 
C we have ſeen combing his miſtreſs's 
„hair, preſenting her the ewer to waſh, 
< and baſely holding the fan of peacock's 
<< feathers to refreſh her, when the heat 
„ ſhould incline her to repoſe *.“ | 


Eutropus here performs the office of a 


lave or chambermaid. Towards the 
< middle of the night, ſays A. Com- 
© nenus, while the emperor Alexis and 


the empreſs were aſleep, Nicephorus 


n argue their tent, with a 
| | U r 


FF 1 Roh . 1 aum 

pectebat dominz crines, & ſcepe lavanti 

Nudus i in argento, lympham geſtabat alumnæ ; 
Et cum ſe rabido feſſam projecerat æſtu, 

| Patricuis roſeis ee ventilat 83 


uk L. 9. f * 
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4 poniard in his hand. He found. the 
<< tent without guards, and the door open, 


, « ſo that the miſcarriage of his attempt 


<< ſeems to have been from the immediate 
<««  interpoſition of heaven. The traitor 
<«« perceiving a woman who fanned the 


«© bed, in order to refreſh the royal pair, 


« he deferred to another opportunity the 
cc perpetration of his horrid project.“ 
The fan perhaps has detained you too 
long. But for us, admirers. of antiquity, 
when we are gathering together the wrecks 
of time, the moſt trifling remains are pre- 
eious, becauſe they ſometimes ſerve. to 
unite more material pieces, In my next 
letter, I ſhall give you an account of the 


Greek veil: a ſubject which muſt cer- 


tainly prove intereſting, as it will preſent 
you with ſome images of ancient Greece, 


which cannot be reviewed without a moſt 


pleaſing entertainment to the mind. Tt 
is certainly a great honour done the mo- 


dern Greeks, to compare them with thoſe 
who have rendered the country they in- 


habited ſo famous, not only 1 in their, own 
times, 
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times, but during all future ages; in- g 
deed, the lines are ſo clearly to be 
LE) . . | . ” o 
traced, that it would be great injuſtice to - 
$295 87100 I amy Sir, Yours, &c. } 
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Greek veil. © 


s 1 R, 


Need not inform yo that the uſe of 
the veil is of a very ancient date, be- 


cauſe you muſt have met Wen it in we 
earlieſt accounts. | 


The veil being a token of ER 
has the advantage of concealing certain 
defects, at the ſame time that it adds a 
poignancy to beauty; and while it ſeems 
to intimate the baſafulneſs of the wearer, 
conceals the delicate bluſh of youthful 
innocence. This veil ſo light, ſome- 
times waving as if the ſport of the winds, 
has ever been the ornament of deauty 
and the graces. The Greek ladies have 
faithfully preſerved the tradition of it. 
It is as heretofore an eſſential part of 


their dreſs, - and ſerves to diſtinguiſh, the 
5 condition 


r GRe 
condition of the wearer. Thoſe of the 


miſtreſs, the ſervant, the freed woman, 
and the ſlave, are all different. It re- 


quires great art to veil in a becoming 
agreeable manner. What I find in an- 


cient authors on this ſubject, offers ſo juſt 


a picture of the preſent mode, that I ſhall- 


furniſh you with the deſcriptions I have 


met with in their writings. 
2A beautiful girl veiled, ſays a Greek 


poet, is more ardently ſought after, and 
excites more violent deſires in her lover, 
than when ſhe indulges him with a view 


of her charms *. This uſeful leſſon I 
take to have been as ancient in the world 


as the veil, or even beauty itſelf. The 
Romans were equally ſevere with the 
Greeks in forbiding their women to appear 

unveiled in public. Sulpicius Gallus put 


away his wife, for n preſumed to go 


abroad without a veil tr. N rF 1 
_ - The veil covers the head _ part 
oh, ig * as it formerly did. It is con- 


ſequentiy 


Nonn. Dionyſ. "i XLI. v. 381. 
5 Val. Max. I. 6. 
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ſequently of a great length, and doubt- 
leſs, from thence takes its ls of ma- 

mama, from the word jar. 1 Hi 
The Greek veil ee ew not 
entirely cover the face like that of the 
Turkiſh women, for which reaſon the 
modern Greeks make uſe of the latter, 
when they have occaſion to-go far from 
home, or into that part of the town 
where the Turks reſide; thereby more 
effectually to conceal- themſelves, and 
avoid any infults which might otherwiſe 
de offered pe ce ee that 

nation. OS 

When the Turks firſt came into Grose, 
ſays Monſ. de Monteſquieu, Being a 
4 peopleofa very ordinary form, and com- 
„ plexion, they were ſo charmed with the 
* beauty of the Greek women, that they 
«© would not attach themſelves to any 
te other. They took them by force from 
46 all quarters, which obliged the Greeks 
e induſtriouſſy to hide their women from 
* the. view of thoſe uſurpers *. We 
| „ e 


« ” 
oy 1 
* 


en ee 
Cauſis d la grandeur dis Romans, ch. 23. 


* 
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have already ſeen that it is not from fear 
of the Turks, that the Greeks take ſuch 
precautions to guard their wives. That 


now can be attributed to no other cauſe 
than the cuſtom they have ſo long prac- 


tiſed of wearing the Turkiſh veil, which 


obliges them as it were to maſk (ſo they 
call itYand in ſome manner diſguiſe hens 
ſelves, to be able to go out. 


In the eaſt the veil ſeems to We deln 
as ancient as the world. Abimelec, king 


of Gerar, reſtoring Abraham his wife, 


tells him, that he ſhall add ſome flocks, 
and ſlaves of both ſexes to attend her. 
„For yon Sarah, continues the king, 


<< here are a thouſand pieces of ſilver, 


„ which I commit to the care of this 
% man whom you call brother. It is 


6 proper to furniſh him with a ſum ſuffi- 


<« cient to purchaſe a veil ſuitable to the 
< condition of one ſo reſpectable as your- 
6e ſelf, that your ſervants may always re- 
6c Eee. you are the ſpouſe of their 
„ maſter, and to let all ftrangers know 


& that you are a married woman. Never 
<< forget that 2 neglecting this mark of 
Vor. 1. „ „ n- 


* 


| 
1 
| 
4 
| 


* 
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60 diſtinction common to perſons of your | 


rank in this country, you have too 


% much expoſed yourſelf s.“ 

The great price at which the king of 
Gerar rated the veil, brings to my re- 
membrance what Plato ſays of the Per- 
ſians. To one great province they affign | 
the name of the Zirdle, to another the 
queen 5 well, the revenue of thoſe provinces, 
(and ſs of others) being appropriated to 
certain parts of the queen's dreſs +. 

Rebecca en her way to eſpouſe Iſaac, 
perceiving his train at a diſtance, pre- 
pares kerſelf to appear before him, and as 


T ſoon as ſhe diſcovered herſelf, in order to 


ſhew her reſpeR, the Covered * 
with a veil 7. 

Thamar meeting Judah her father in 
lac, veils herſelf entirely. _ 

It was about the middle of the third 
century, that the young women of the 
caſt ink 10 take the veil, at the time of 

making 


- Y 3 


. Geneks, 8 | 
+ Dacier's Plato, v. l. p. 310. 
1 Ila rollens cit palkem operuit /e, . 
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making the vow of virginity z which veil 
_ correſponds with that formerly worn by 
the prieſteſſes, and at preſent by the nuns. 
in Roman catholic countries. | 
The origin of the veil is referred by 
the Greeks to modeſty and baſhfulneſs, 
properties which partake equally of ti- 
_ midity. They uſed to tell a pleaſant 
ſtory on this ſubject, for which we are 
indebted to Pauſanias *®. About thirty 
<« furlongs from the city of Sparta, Ica- 
© rius placed a ſtatue of Modeſty, for the 
% purpoſe of perpetuating the 9 
% incident.” | 
e Icarius having married his daughter 
< to Ulyſſes, ſolicited his fon in law to 
& fix his houſhold in Sparta, and remain 
c there with his wife, to which Ulyſſes 
&« would not conſent. Fruſtrated in his 
ce application to the huſband, he made 
te the like requeſt to his daughter, con- 
« juring her not to abandon him; but 
* ſeeing her ready to depart with Ulyſſes 
| + & for 


* Gedoyn's Pauſanias, v. 1. P- 304. 
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<< for Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts to 
„ detain her, nor could he be prevailed 
<< on to deſiſt from following the cha- 
< riot on the way. Ulyſſes ſhocked at 
<« the deſperate ſituation of his father- in- 
< Jaw, and wearied with his importuni- 
ties, ſays to his wife, Vou can. beſt 
e anſwer this requeſt. It is yours to 
s determine whether you will remain 
4c with your father at Sparta, or depart 
4e with your huſband for Ithaca: you 
4 are miſlreſs of the deciſion. The 
C beautiful Penelope finding herſelf in 


— 


e this dilemma, bluſhed, and without. 


* making the leaſt reply, drew , her 
e veil over her face, thereby intimating 
a denial to her father's requeſt, and 
& ſunk into the arms of her huſband., 
« Tearius, very ſenſibly affected by this 
(66 behaviour, and being deſirous of tran- F 
cc ſmitting it to poſterity by the moſt 
durable monument, | conſecrated; a ſta- 
tue to Modeſty, on the very ſpot where 
40 Penelope had thrown the veil over her 
« face; that after her it might be an 
| . univerſal 
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ce univerſal ſymbol of A with the 


« fair ſex*,” 

 Agreeable to this n owns re- 
_ preſents Penelope followed by two of her 
women; 000. * covered with a e 
ficent veil 1. R 35Þ 4 
The fame Pauſanias (in | his voyage to 
Elis) deſeribes a picture, where two 
nymphs are repreſented. ſitting in a cha- 


tiot drawn by mules, the one holding the 


reins, the head of the other covered with 
a veil. He ſuppoſes one to be Nauſicea, 
the daughter of Alcinous. The ſervants 


of this princeſs, when they had done 


bathing, and taken their: repaſt by the 
ſide of the river, throw aſide their veils, 
and mn themſelves at the e 'of 
J dennis. n 1 . 
Wenn Greek woman preparing to go out, 
n up her hair, and n. her veil. 
| 558 3 Thus 


* See the veil of Mode i in the 8 


Capitolinum, vol. 3. p. 43. 
+ Odyi. I. 18. 


Lacks! 


44 youthful charms ; 
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Thus  Claudian deſeribes Venus og 


from her toilet *. 


In the chorus of Iphigenia in \'T; 1 


1 2 Greek woman cries aut, ** Oh that 
I had the power of flying over that 


« immenſity of ſpace, Which the ſun 


©. encircles in his diurnal courſe! The 
“ firſt object that fixed my attention 
„ would be the delightful manſion of my 
- 46 father, There I ſhould bebold thoſe 
beloved haunts ſo dear to my remem- 
<< brance, where in the firſt dawn of 
“ ripening age, and under the auſpices 
„ of my honored mother, my chaſte love 
„ was crowned by a happy marriage. 
Where my preſence alone was ſuffi- 


ec cient to enliven the aſſembly; where 
46 J yielded to none in the attractions of 
where grasefully 
55. veiled, and my head profuſely adorned 


„ with jewels, I was called forth to diſ- 
0 Dow: the pris of ed 


nee | 
TM erines fe PIN ligat, 1 — 
allevat. Claad. Epith. Honor. 
+ Act. 4. | | 


— 
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Hermione, the daughter of Helen, be- 
ing acquainted with the diſappearance of 
her mother, whom the impiqus ſon of 
Priam raviſhed from her family; in ex- 
tremity of grief begins to tear the hair 
from off her head, and to rend the 
veil of golden tiſſue which coyered her 


face * 


The veil worn by the Greek ladies is 
generally of muſlin, bordered with gold. 
That of the ſervants or common people 
of a coarſer ſort of plain muſlin. It 
is always white; ſuch as the monuments 
of old reprefent the veils os Hermione 
and Helen +. | 
The veil was formerly an ornament of 
the divinities. The graces wore them, 
Witneſs the figures which remain of 
Bupalus, Apelles, and Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos 1. Pauſanias was aſtoniſned "that 
a | Ez 2 ©: the 


* Aureum quoque rupet capitis tegmen. 
Colut. Rapt. Hel. I. 1. v. 381. 

+ Monum. Antich. c. 25. J. 66. 

„. Maſſieu s Diſſertation on the Gr races. 
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the artiſts of his time ſhould ever” omit 
this appendage of the fair ſex. 
Laodice, the daughter of en 
ſent to Tegea in Arcadia, a veil deſtined 
for Minerva Alea; the inſeription ſigni- 
fied, that it was to obtain favor ſor the 
A her countrymen #, s. 
At Lacedemon, there was a temple 
dedicated to Morpho or Venus t, _ 
here the goddefs appeared veiled f. 
Euripides often mentions the veil of 
the Greeks. Hermione, in Andromache 
ſays, The wind has ftript off the veil from 
my head. And Thetis, in the Suppliants, 
M, mother, do you cover your eyes with 
your well, and let fall thoſe tears. © But the 
poet diſtinguiſhes the veil of the ſlaves, 
which at preſent is much longer than the 
reſts, The female ſlaves deſigned for ſale, 
are marked by this diſtinction J. 
I was conducted, ſays Andromacke, from 
my huſband's bed uten the ſtrand, my Foes | 


covered with the well of a captive. 
| Anciently - 


7 1 -4 


. Pauſ, V. 2. 
Fu Id. v. 1. 

1 The Greeks. called beauty abs. 

{} AvAcorvar SUytps apOiBarecu _ ſe. I 
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Anciently they ſhaved. the head of their 
female ſlaves, that they e * more 
eaſily known. ates is +3 

Thus in the famous piece of n 
tus, the painter of Delphos, Ethra, mo- 
ther of Theſeus, and a captive at Troy, 
appears with her head ſhaved; Demo- 
phoon, her grandſon, being repreſented 
in a ſtudious poſture, as if meditating the 
means of procuring her liberty. The 
diſtinction of the raſor was deemed the 
leaſt becoming. We ſee in. the before 
mentioned piece, that Andromache, and 
Nedeſicaſte, a natural daughter of Priam, 
are both repreſented with the face veiled “. 

Perhaps the Greek women formerly, 
as now, covered the face entirely with: 
the veil, when they choſe to conceal _ 
themſelves. I cannot. otherwiſe explain 
what Aulus Gellus- * n Fa- 
clid. 

25 The tender Nane way = 
66 the doctrine of Plato, to excite his 
1 diſciples to the love of ſtudy, uſed. 
| . 823ö; wü 


2 Paul. 2. p. 374. 23 
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ec often to entertain them with We fol- 
. Ong anecdote.” #9 

The Athenians being at war with 
| « the Megarians, publiſhed a decree, 
« forbidding any intercourſe with the 
* citizens of the latter, within the walls 
«© of Athens, on pain of capital puniſh- 
ie ment. Euclid who was a citizen of 
ow &« Megaria, uſed, before this rigorous de- 
© eree took place, conftantly to attend 
_ & the leflons of Socrates. To continue 
© his ſtudies at Athens, he had recourſe 
to the following firatagem. Having 
- *© procured a woman's long habit, with 
5 40 a colored cloak, and covered his head 
« with a veil; thus diſguiſed, he left 
4. Megaria at the cloſe of day, and came 

4% ſafely to Socrates, with whom he re- 
„ mained ſeveral hours every evening to 
« hear his diſcourſes. Early in the 
„ morning, covered with the ſame veil, 
«he traverſed the city, and returned 
© home. At preſent, ſays Taurus, it 
& ſeems that things are ſtrangely reverſed. 
«The maſter is often obliged to ſeek 
6c the Tear at his own houſe, in order 
ie) « to 
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.* to wake him;s.and bring Wn. his 
<« ſtudies *,” 

The modern Greeks wear alſo a fort 
2; of ſcarf about the neck, which occaſion- 

ally goes over the head, and ſerves to 
—— from the wind and rain. 
Phe fon of king Antigonus, having 

PEAR his father with the head of the 
king of Epirus; that prince, ſays Vale- 
rius Maximus, immediately covered it 
with a veil, which the Macedonians 
- uſually wear, and cauſed it to be interred + 
in 


— 


® Aul. Gell. 1. 7. cap. 10. 
- +At Negri there Us the hed of a young 
man dreſſed in a Phrygian cap, from the 
| hinder part of which deſcends a fort of veil, 
© that envelops the fore part of the neck, and 
covers the chin and under lip, in the ſame 
manner as the veil of that bronze figure, ſo 
well known by the curious; with this differ- 
ence, that the mouth of the latter is open. 
The firſt of theſe two heads will ſerve to ex- 
plain what Virgil ſays of Paris. 1 0 
M. mentum mitra criuemqgu madortem 
\ Subtixus. En. I. 4. v. 216. 
Hit. de Part, J. ef 25 K. 
This 


| * 
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* a it bier l Greek in 
th winter, with his cap and woolen veil about 
his neck; ſometimes the Greeks put the veil | 
uppermoſt, but it falls in the ſame manner a- 
bout the neck and chin; At other times they 
bring it round again, and tie it behind, ſtill 
covering the mouth as before 3 but it is fo 
contrived, that they can conveniently lower 
it when they have occaſion to ſpeak. _ __ 

lt will be neceſſary to read aentively 
the following lines of Virgil! : 

Et nunc illo Paris cum ſemiviro aun 
Mzonia ia mentum mitrã, crinemque madentem 
Suobnixus, rapto potitur. : 


The above words were what king 1605 | 


| ſaid of Eneas when he was at Carthage. I 


am apt to think this paſſage has been greatly 
miſunderſtood. The head-drefs there men- 


tioned is deſcribed? a Lydian cap, tied under 


the chin by a ribband. Iarbas being the ri- 

val of Æneas, and jealous of his ſuperior in- 
fluence over the affections of Dido, meant to 
burleſque not only the ridiculous method of 


his dreſs, but alſo the delicacy and effemi- 
nacy of en in that mn climate a ſcarf 


4 _ about 


8 
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The women have the ſame kind of 
fearf, but of a finer ſtuff than that of the 
men. They alſo; uſe them ian the 
inclemency of the weather. 1 
When a Greek lady comes 1 
friend's houſe to viſit, or into any other 
place, if ſhe takes off her veil it is a ſign 
ſhe intends to make ſome ſtay. I find 
the fame cuſtom in an age leſs remote 
than that of which T have been ſpeaking. 
The women and girls of Comnene 8 
having taken refuge in a church, the wife 
of Iſaac who was the firſt that entered it, 
the inſtant they had opened the door took 
off her veil, and ſaid to the deputies of 
the emperor, Our miſtreſs may leave the 


about his neck like the women, which ſup- 
ported his chin, and confined the hair, that 
was always humid with * and e , 
with eſſences. N 
This veil brings to my e has” 
of Agamemnon in the famous painting of 
Timanthes. To let ſuch a convenient op- 
portunity like the preſent paſs without men- 
tioning it, would have been a diminution of 
45 the 
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place 3 flo dhinb proper; but for 0 our parts 
tue are reſolved to remain here . | 
I promiſed you, every circumſtance re- 
lating to the Greek veil, which my courſe 
of reading had furniſhed me with. I am 
afraid you will ind that I have but too 


J am, Sir, Yours, &e. 


che painter's merit, which he has ſo-well em- 
_ ployed in the execution. It would have been 
AGvgular indeed, if that great artiſt, to expꝛeſs 
the moſt extatic grief, had put ſuch a veil on 
the head of Agamemnon, as that prince never 
could have worn at any time; and which 1 
, deed was peculiar to the female ſex. T de 
ancients were as exact in their Sante be 
faichful imitators of nature. 
Hist. of the Emp. Alexis by A. Comn. 
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National chara#er 4 of the Greeks, Conver- 
ſations, wivacity, th. proverbs. 
— 8 


IR, 


N order to "Dkr the _ of my 
letters, and to avoid tiring you with 
ee of thoſe articles which relate to 
: and ornament, I ſhall antici pate 
your complaints, and come at once to the 
national character, of the modern Greeks, 
As this character is more eminently. diſ- 
played in*converſation, than on any other 
occaſion whatſoever, I think it neceſſary 
to give you the fulleſt information on that 
head; by which you will eafily perceive 
that the native fire of this people is not yet 
—— that fire which ſhone with 
= +59 ſuch 
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ſuch diſtinguiſhed brightneſs in * 0 
of the ancients, You will find the ſame ar- 
dency of imagination which creates, which 
vivifies the object, and gives force to 
every expreſſion; which has multiplied the 
gods, of that tiſſue of brilliant fables the 
pagan mythology; the ſame force of con- 
ception which ſo wonderfully ab ounded 
amongſt the ancient Greeks, and as many 


of their errors. Vivacity, ſprightly ſal- 
lies, copiouſneſs, energy, warmth, fluency 


of ſpeech, obſtinacy in diſpute, factious 
reſtleſs ſpirits, eaſily inflamed, and as 


 ealily appeaſed; are qualities equally 


common to the modern Greeks... You 
who are ſo well acquainted with the na- 
tional ſpirit of us Marſeillians will doubt- 
leſs ſay: In that raſpect ye too are Aihenianss. 
It is a truth. too evident to be denied, 
but we have at leaſt. the merit of acknow- 
ledging our defects. In general we re- 
ſemble, our forefathers, rather inconſide- 
rate than abandoned. Fickle, lively, ro- 
mantic, inattentive, and credulous. Thus 
dn nnitoklks r We 
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we paſs wich rapidity from admiration” to 
cenſure, from enjoyment to indifference. 
We engage with warmth, for or againſt 
a propoſition, without any motive, reflex- 
ion, or intereſt in the event of it. Envy 
the diſeaſe of this country is no leſs ge- 
neral to ours. Enemies to thinking and 
deliberation, we p rform a virtuous action 
 indiſctiminately” with the ſame gaiety of 
temper, that we commit a vicious one. 
Senſible afterwards of an error we are 
humbled by the recollection of it, afflict- 
ed, but rarely corrected by repentance. 
Equally ready to obey any paſſion whether 
it excites to virtue or vice, we become 
dupes to the firſt impulſe which obtrudes 
upon the ſenſes, and as it were inſtantly 
enflaves them. But on the other hand it 
muſt be confeſſed there are among us 
warm and ſincere friends, and many qua- 
lities that do honor to ſociety; generoſity 
frankneſs, bravery, the talents of the mind, * 
uncommon activity, patriotiſm, to a de- 
gree capable of producing the nobleſt ef- 
fects, if properly put in action, and laſtly 
that love towards our gy which cha- 
racteriſes 


us — — — 
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racteriſes the nation in general, to a age 


of enthuſiaſm; it may be called our 


reigning paſſion, Excuſe, Sir, this ſhort 
digreſſion. In publiſhing the defects of 
the Greeks and Marſeillians, I could not 
reconcile it to my. conſcience to ſuppreſs 
the liſt of their good qualities. 

I return to the Greeks. Obſerve them 
in diſcourſe ; by their geſtures, and tone 
of voice, you would imagine they were 


engaged in a warm diſpute. Not at all 


Wit is the natural viyacity of this peo- 
ple, which animates them in relating the 
moſt ſimple events, renders them quick, 
to interrupt the ſpeaker, and brings the 
objects of their ſtory preſent to the view. - 
The girls are particularly remarkable for 
exaggerating every thing they repreſent. 
 T ropes, images, comparifons, figures are 
as familiar to their diſcourſes, as are the 
oaths with which they corroborate and 
atteſt their relations, (of which I ſhall 
{peak to you in the ſequel.) Perhaps you 
might not be diſpleaſed with a ſpecimen 
of their oratorical powers. A girl runs 
into her mother's apartment, out of 
breath, 
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breath, Mother, mother look this way, 
on ſee what a ſtorm, Oh ! heaven, ſuc+ 
«« cour us! They ſay Zaphiri's “ great 
** bgat has periſhed, I thought I ſaw it, 
as from our kioſk, Yes that fine boat, 
with its great ſail, I ſwear by my eyes, 
< 18 gone to the bottom; poor paramana 
< too t, with the ſweet babes ſhe was 
_ © bringing from Calki, all are loft. 
When the gaping ſea opened to de- 
e your ber, how attetingly would ſhe 
« embrace her children? my dear little 
ones, we muſt periſh, it is I, wretched 
„ mother, Who baye ruſhed with you 
< into ruin, I who ventured you on ſuch 
. $6 a boiſterous element, not foreſeeing 
. « this horrible tempeſt, Unhappy wo- 
„ man! raſh Zaphiri, who neither 
„ knows nor fears any danger! It is 
„ thou wicked man, art the cauſe of 
« gur misfartunc, and nn ſhareſt 
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« What fays my child? what do I 
« hear? — ſhe is coming — Oh madam, 
% madam ! the paramana — run, run to 
* meet the paramana. Look ſhe has eſ- 
„ caped the danger. The briny water 
4 ſtreaming down her cloaths, it guſhes 
„„ from her mouth. She gave herſelf 
over for loſt. How great the joy I 
<< feel at once more embracing her! I 
am diſtracted with joy. The prayers 
I offered to heaven were uttered with 
ec ſuch a fervent and ſincere heart, that I 
„ have ſaved her.” PTD 
Another coming to the village e 
in the ſine weather they are aſſembled. 
„ What Lucia, aſleep, and all the 
„ world dancing in the meadow? We 
t have muſic too: Stamati plays on the 
* lyre. Zoẽ leads the jocund band; and 
& all the mothers delighted with the per- 
„ formance have taken them ſeats under 
ec the. great poplar tree. Come then my 
& dear, and do not let the haughty Zoe 
b arrogantly boaſt; I was queen of the 
dance; I led the ſet ; I alone engroſſed 


the applauſe of the ſpectators z there 
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T ſhone with ſuperior luftre at the head 
of all the village. I ſwear by your 
eyes ſhe will not only ſay all this, but 
will fay it without adding: becauſe 


Lucia was not there. Quickly then, let 
me help you on with that roſe- colored 


robe, which becomes you ſo well, this 


cluſter of lillies you ſhall wear on your 


head. Make haſte my dear, I hear 


the lyre. Run, run Lucia. The mo- 
ment Zoe ſees you, the roſes of her 


cheeks, and that ſhow of beauty, which 
dancing and her own conſciouſneſs of 


ſuperiority have given her will vaniſh, 


at your arrival ſpite and envy will ſeize 
her, and inſtead of color and beauty, 
which now light up her features, pale- 
neſs and deformity will appear.” 


I repeat, and faithfully tranſlate what 


1 have heard and well remember. 


Demoſthenes uſed to declaim on the 


| ſea ſhore, during the roaring of the ſea, in 

order to render his voice more ſonorous, 
| To acquire a natural ſtrain of eloquence, 
he ſtudied the energetic language of the 


paſſions among the people, che genuine 


and - 
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and lively method of expreſſing the emo- 
tions of the ſoul. To ſpeak to men 
with perſuaſive powers, it is neceſſary to 
mix with them, to ſtudy, to practice, 
and borrow thei tones, manner and in- 
flexions. Thus, according to a French 
poet, who ſometimes paints nature juſtly, 
L'amiable Deite qu'on adore a Cythere 
Du berger Adonis ſe faiſoit la bergere *, 
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Perhaps you may think! me half a Greek 
before my return. It is certain a man 
catches inſenſibly the manners of any peo- 
ple by reſiding a length of time in their 
country, and as it were becomes one of 
them. I already ſpeak their language 
and the language of any nation you know 
is a true thermometer, of its riſe or declen - 
ſion. It advances towards perfection and 

is enriched in proportion as the people 
who ſpeak it become enlightened, po- 
liſhed and inſtructed; on the other hand 
it is weakened, altered and corrupted, 
While by a decay however gradual in its 
approach, 
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apptvath, the people fall into a ſtate of 
miſery and ignorance. It is with diffi- 
culty a few favoured men, preſerve the 
language of their anceſtors, that precious 
depoſit, in its priſtine purity. The lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks is a ſortow- 
ful inſtance of the foregoing obſervation, 
notwithſtanding it has borrowed fewer 
words from the Romans and Ttalians than 
the latter have borrowed from the Greeks. 
A language disfigured in appearance, and 
that often too by the adoption of Turkiſh 
expreſſions, which cannot be avoided, yet 
preſerving all the depth, richneſs and 
| harmony of the ancient . Greek. The 
verbs of the modern Greek, are more 
eaſily conjugated than thoſe of the anci- 
ents, being curtailed of the aoriſts; the 
uſe of the dual number is alfo diſconti- 
nued. There is a very excellent gram- 
mar by the reverend father Paris, 4 capu- 
chin friar, and you will find at the con- 
cluſton of Spon's Travels, a vocabulary, 
Cntalning the words in moſt general uſe. 
The firſt part of a Greek education 1s to 
learn to read, and underſtand the lan- 


_ guage 
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guage literally, and ſpeak it with facility; 


there is much more ſoftneſs in their . 


nunciation than in ours. 
It is impoſſible to attain to any ns 


of perfection i in the vulgar Greek tongue, 


without being well acquainted with fables 


| and poetical proverbs. The Greeks are 


very ſententious. They are alſo. much 
addicted to the uſe of tales, and common 
ſayings. . Proverbial. expre eſſions are the 
appendage of every language, and never. 
leave it while any traces of the original. 
remain. Notwithſtanding all poliſhed 
nations, bave the ſame principles fixed by 
proverbs | which are occaſionally. repeated, 
yet they have univerſally: 2 Ad me- 


thod of expreſſing them. 


It has been remarked of. the 3 
Greeks that they never uſed a proverb 
without adding, As the {age has ſaid. 
Thus in Thedcritus, You have. ſeen aa 
wolf, ſays the dat ut. 7 

A. commentator of this pe tells us 
that ; they place all their proverbs to the 

a 2 Ji TY, | "actount 


** 


Es Agxorirdt, Ws code bucrey. Tail: 3 „ 
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of philoſophy. The obſervation is juſt. 
The philoſophers were men who made 
the ſtudy of practical morality, the chief 
employment of their lives; and very 
wiſely inculcated their doctrines by certain 


preſſed on the memory, might the better 
ſerve mankind in the regulation of their 


conduc. The works of Epictetus are a 
particular inſtance of it. Liſten to the 
moderns, you would imagine you heard 


the language of the ancient Greeks. 
„My fon, ſays a father to his child, 
in my preſence, Be not diſcouraged, 


c nor impatient, becauſe ſucceſs. does not 
e follow immediately according to your 


C expectations. It is true you have been 
ce unfortunate, but perſeverance ſurmounts 
all obſtacles. Remember, what the 
« ſage has ſaid, He planted a vint in its 


* 


* 


proper ſeaſon, and in proceſs of time the ſour 


25 2 4 the grapes became mild a as 1 *.* 


| Theſe 


4G The e Turks have Lie this 8 into 
cheir language, they ſay: Sabre ilem louront 
_ &halva_olour, With patience verjuice will 
Vo, Een en 0055544 ene 
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* Theſe ſentences are alſo in rhime, 
which is a ſpecies of poetry the Greeks 
have borrowed from the Ttalians. Their | 
love-ſongs, are alſo in rhime. | 
But how fhall I defcribe the language 
of love, ſuch as it is, to be found amongſt 


dur Greeks? That fury, that delirium, 


with which the devotees of love are here 
tranſported, exceeds any thing I have 
ever met with. No language that Tknow 
of, is capable of furniſhing the fame va- 
riety of ſignificant terms lavifhed by them 

upon their miſtreſſes. It is very common 
to ſee them commit the moſt extravagant 
actions to demonſtrate their paſſion for 
. Fit. A lover wilf paſs whole nights 
| Under 


"FRE malls as bidet a aan of ren 
made dy honey. 8 
M. de Vergennes, antbiaſſader to ahe * 
Sigaier, who was perſectly well acquainted 
with the Turks and miniſters of the Porte, 
deſcribed the character of the latter in his 
negoriations, by one ſingle line, which he 
took from the liſt of their proverbs. They 
fay, You muſt chate'the hare with an Arabat« 
A ſort of waggon drawn by large oxem {= 
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under the window of his miſtreſs, ſtring 
his lyre to ſounds the moſt foft and melt- 
ing, and accompany. them with words 
the moſt tender and perſuaſive, at inter- 
_ vals. the furious agitations of his mind 
will lead him to the: moſt deſperate acts; 
perhaps to inflict very dangerous wounds 
upon himſelf, in the arms or other parts 
of the body, in order afterwards to exhi- 
bit the ſcars to his miſtreſs; as ſo many 


glorious marks of his paſſion for her. By 
theſe marks you will trace thoſe loverswho 


formerly undertook the dangerous journey 
to Leucate, to end their ſorrows in a 
watry grave. You will recogniſe; that 
race of men, whoſe nanners preſent a much 
juſter reſemblance of nature than our on 
(the more a people become civilifed the 
further they: recede from it) that race of 
men whoſe actions during their days of 
glory have furniſhed artiſts, with more 
beautiful ſubjects for the pencil and the 


pen, than all the world beſide, in all ages 


of time. The orgies of the Bacchana- 
lian rout are now diſcontinued. We no 


F 2 longer 


mo. Ds 


longer ſee the followers of the jolly: god, 


ludicrouſly attired, with tankards in their 
hands, furiouſly roaring about the ſtreets, 
with a noiſe horrible enough to frighten 
the beaſts of the foreſt. Nor do we now 
behold the Pythiæ on the tripod, tranſported 
by the deity which inſpired them; but we 
ſee widows bathed in tears, ſtriking their 
breaſts,” tearing their diſhevelled hair, un- 
til the whole country re-echoes with the 
cries. of woe, and. exhibits a ſcene of 
ſorrow and lamentation. You will fre- 
quently be a ſpectator of filial piety ; © 
children. embracing the knees a of their 
parents, reſpectfully kiſſing their hands, 
and imploring their paternal benediction; 
ſcenes not to be met with any where 
but among the Patriarchs. We who * 
call ourſelves a civiliſed and refined 
nation! How cold and ſuperficial our 
behaviour in compariſon with this peo- 
ples l We are indeed faſhioned and new 
formed by the force of art, but nature 
has deſerted us. We conſider the pathe- 
tic Umplicity, of the ancient cuſtoms, as 
| | carrying 
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carrying an air of fooliſh good- nature, 
and inſipidity, and it diſguſts us accord- 
ingly, notwithſtanding which the love of 
truth, and innocence ftill attracts our 
regard, when it appears in agreeable colors 
before us; it then forces our attention in - 
To of ourſelves. - | 

1 ſhall finiſh this lene with a | ſhort 
account of the Greek nobility. A Greek 
gentleman is without doubt, the moſt 
haughty and conceited being in the uni- 
verſe. Thoſe men who by their birth or 
fortune hold the firſt rank among the 
Greeks are called kings, as the women 
who excel in beau ty rate ee en 
queens. . — ; why ; 

_ oz Þhe ; Ry 6555 ancient WI were 
ſo numerous, inconſiderable, and vain, 
that during the reign of the emperors, 
the nobility might well ſtile themſelves 
kings, which title, they accordingly 
aſſumed, and it remains with them to 
this day. Anciently the ſame appellation 
was given to the powerful and rich, Ho- 
race calls them the ſovereigns of the 
TJ 1 earth. 
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earth v. Terence, in confirmity to the 
Greek cuſtom, gives to all the ladies of a 
certain rank the name of queens, reginæ . 
Horace in another place ſays that money 
is the ſovereign power 6 


beauty t, &c. 


« Notwithſtanding your rank, and | 
« fortune, ſays Martial to Maximus, we 
* are but equal. I ſup with you, you 
« ſupped with ſomebody laſt night. I 
« come to pay my court to you in the 
« morning. You have already done the 
% ſame to another. I attend you as my 
<<. patron and king, you are ſeen in the 
« faite of another. It is enough to be a 
<« client without being the proud ſervant 
« of any man. When a perſon can be 
« a king and 2 nnn 
| © be 


4 3 Wits" 


wo Et An et — regina Nene 


kp. 6. 
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„ he has no occaſion. for another * 


4. maſter,” 


The Greeks always vain rand ambitious, 
give more commonly the title of arkhondas 
and  arkhondifſa, that is to ſay of prince 
and princeſs to thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 
dy their opulence or rank. That word, 

as you will readily perceive comes from 
dexus, gx, which ſignifies a prince, 
The archons at Athens, ſucceeded the 
ſovereigns, the ſecond bore the name of 
king, and that of archon has been ſince 
given to the firſt lords of the emperor's 
courts, From thence the title of arthon- 
das, is taken up by ſuch among the mo- 
dern Greeks, as pretend to a ſuperiority 
over the reſt of the people, It is not 
| „ neceſſary 


* Sum comes ipſe tuus tumidique n. 
bulo regis, 
Tu comes alterius : jam nimus ergò pares, 
Eſſe ſat eſt ſervum; jam nolo vicarius 
eſſe, 
Qui rex eſt, regem, Maxime, non habeat. 
Lib. 2. ep. 18. 
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neceſſary to inform you that the modern 
archons, have neither the virtue, nor the 
authority of the ancients. By virtue I 


mean that innate greatneſs of ſoul, which 


qualified them for members of the auguſt 


| body of the Areopagus, the moment they 


quitted the ON. 
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Girdles, paint, "i 71 the ye. brows 
black a the theſh ad. | 


. 


0b mcourage; me to e hy 
the taſte you manifeſt for my rela- 
tions. I am extremely flattered. that 
theſe letters; the fruits of my leiſure hours, 
have been in the leaſt degree entertaining 
to you, and that the continuance of them 
is ſo much deſired. In treating on the dreſs 
, of the women, you thought I had omitted. 
the girdle, paint, and coloring of the exe- 
brows. , By . your. queſtions, you have 
only anticipated what I meant to ſay on 
that head. 
The girdle in ancient times, as well as 
the preſent, was conſidered by the eaſtern 
people as an eſſential part or bo ag David 
Fig ' ** Weanne 


1 

| 
i 
| 
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ſpeaking of the puniſhment due to an 

impious man, and a moon of his 

neighbour, adds,” | 
Ile cloathed himſelf with n as 

ce with a raiment. Let it be as the cloke 

e that he hath upon him, and as the 


e girdle that he is always rue with- 
cc 41 *. 


The Greeks wear a girdle like the in- 
habitants of the eaſt. That of the wo- 
men, which is richer, and more luxu- 
riantly ornamented, is conſidered as a 
very important part of dreſs. There is 
a particular fort of girdle now worn bj 
the Greek women, which brings to my 
mind that formerly ſacrificed by young 
women at their marriages. It was a 
token of the bride's virginity, and after 
the celebration of the matrimonial rites, 
hung up in Diana's temple, from whence 
it was taken down, and carried away by 


Et induit maledictionem ſicut veſtimen- 
tum, fiat ei ſicut veſtimentum quo operitur, 
et ſicut æona qua ſemper præcingitur. P/alm 
109. v. 17. & 18. | | 
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the bridegroom, as ſoon as he became le- 
gally entitled to it; that is, when the 
perfect — of * —_ 


_ was effected. 


Leander, 0 to lan bis mar- 
riage with Hero, entertains her, and is in 
his turn entertained with: the ſofteſt e- 
preſſions of . tenderneſs and affection. 
Preſently after,. adds the poet Muſæus *, 
Leander loaſed-her zone. 

Euripides relating the death of ads, 
takes occaſion to mention this intereſting 
article of dreſs. At length, throwing. 
“ herſelf on the couch, ſays he 4,, the 
views it with eyes ſuffuſed in tears, 
5. crying out, Oh-! nuptial bed, the bed: 
„ where now I breathe my laſt, and 
c once a witneſs of the ſurrender of my 
« pirdle to that dear man for. whoſe ſake 
% leave the world,” 

Thus in Ovid,, Phyllis complaining of 
the injury ſhe had ſuffered from Demo- 
phoon, ſays, Under what fatal auſpices 
* was my virginity axe from me! 

% Alas! 


A 


of Nut. v. 9 
+ Eurip. Ale. ſc. 2. 
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las! what baleful influence prevailed 
„ when his treacherous hand bone? tt 
<< my chaſte girdle q. 

Auſonius gives to the eee Di- 
ana, a double girdle +. 

The embroidered girdle of the Greek | 
laden is frequently faſtened by a buckle, 
with diamonds. or emeralds, reſembling 
that of Venus, which Homer deſcribes ſo 
brilliant, and which was alſo bed. and 
embroidered 4. 


Lou muſt remember fd eee} in: 


that poet, where ſpeaking of the women, 

he always mentions their girdle ||. 
Electra, in Sophocles 5, exhorts her 
ſiſter to follow her example, in cutting 
85 «nd 5 


Cui mea e aribus libata ſiniſ. 
tris, Caſtaque fallaci zona recincta manu. 

+ Nec bis cincta Dianna placet nec nuda 
Cytheræ. FEpig. 39. 

1 K ego LACLYTTOE XEOOO Tues ſignifies a quilted 
and embroidered girdle. Mem. de P Acad. 
des Inſcrip. Diſſert. de M. . on box- 
ing, and the ceſtus. 

[| See the Monum. Antich, c. 12. plat 37+ 
$ AQ, 1. ſc. 4. 
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off the curls of her hair, to offer at the 


tomb of her father, and adds, Behold 
„ my girdle, it is not of great n but | 


<« it may ſerve as a fillet.” 

; Nothing is more ancient among the 
Greeks than the conſecrating of the girdle 
at their marriages. Ethra, who dedicated 
a temple to Minerva Apaturia, or the 
decetver, inſtituted this cuſtom. In the 
iſland of Sphæria, all the young women, 
when they married *, conſecrated their 
girdles to Minerva f. Catullus, in the 
epithalamium he compoſed for the nup- 


tials of Menelaus and Junia, addreſſes 


* 


Hymen in theſe words, It is for thy 
% fake, Oh! god of marriage, that our 
6 virgins caſt off their girdles .“ 

The Greeks, and Turks likewiſe, to 
this day, wear a girdle, in order to faſten 
their purſe, into which they put the money 
they receive, or chooſe to carry about 

| them. 


* rund S 4, 2E, uYaites KANNOGAVRL, 
altecinctæ, bene cinctæ, pulchrizone. 
. + Pauf. v. 1. p. 231. 
1 —— — ibi virgines 
Zonula ſolvunt ſinus. 
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them. This cuſtom. is ſo ancient, that 
ſpeaking of a man who has loſt his 11. | 
they ſay, he has laſt his girdle®.. 

 Gracchus, at his return. from being 
governor of Sardinia, ſays to his country- 
men the Romans, When I left you 
6 to enter upon my government, I car- 
4 ried with me my girdles full of money. 
CC Now I am returned ee 
. tied + 4. 

Black e eee eee ee 
to all others. The women ſtill continue 
the cuſtom of painting the eye-brows,. 
and the hairs of the eyelids of a black 
color. To W g b this 27 make 


uſe 


X bit a vis, qui zonam e 
| |  Horate.l. 2. Ep. 2. 
+ 8 cum Romam proſectus ſum, 
Tonas quas plenas argenti extuli; eas ex 
provincia inanes retuli; Alli vini amphoras 
quas: plenas-tulerunt, eas argento plenas do- 
mum. reportaverunt. Aul. Gel. I. 15. c. 12. 
+ You will ſee a number of paintings where 
Greek and Roman dreſſes are deſcribed with 
out the girdle. Strange ignorance in the 
artiſt! 2 cs 
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ufe of a preparation of antimony, and 


gall nut “. 
Mover actes e Bs d to be 2 
beauty with black languiſbing eyes r. | 
 Anacreon deſires his, miſtreſs may be 
painted with black hair. Bathyllus witng 


black eyes, and eye- brous of the ſame 


color . Such is Odin deſcribed by: 
Horace. | 

The Greeks have an enthuſiaſtic * 
ſion for black eyes, inſomuch that men 
frequently take their ſurnames from 
thence. Several of my acquaintance 
bear the name of Mauromati, or black 
eyes. Demetrius Phalerus was famous 
for handſome black eye-brows, and 


* De antiquis marmoribus Blaſſii Caryfſ- 
phili opuſc. Ubi de mulieribus qu nigro 
ſtibii pulvere cilia ſyperciliaque tingebant. 
f Kegn Hurdsggis. N. v. 98. vid. Lexic. 

2 See the notes of Febvre on Anacreon, 
concerning the word ueaaias. 

ENigris oculis, nigroque 

Crine decorum. 
Od. 29. 
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called xaprroCnipaps;, baving- the ahi 4 | 
the graces *. 

I have already ſpoke of their ile 
in deſcribing the toilet of a Greek lady, 
which is alſo an ancient cuſtom in this 
country. Penelope, in Homer, ſays to 
Eurynome, that ſhe is at laſt reſolved to 
ſee thoſe importunate lovers by whom ſhe 
was beſet. Her confident approves the 
reſolution, but ſays, Go firſt into the 
„ bath, and afterwards with borrowed 
“ colors repair the luſtre of that beauty 
e which a long courſe of ies has 
anne : x 

The Greek ladies no longer follow the 
| Agent cuſtom of wearing Aigrettes in 
their hair, becauſe their caps are made to 
cover the head, which is thaved. The 
other parts of their dreſs are but little 
changed. The buſkins now in uſe, and 
principally t the black ones, are exactly the 


ſame with thoſe worn W the ancient 
| a Geeks, 


* Bonami's life of e ee of Phaleris. 


Mem. des Infſerip. 
+ Odyil. 1. 18. 
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. Greeks, and alſo by the Wr . of 
| Athens * | 

They have a very ane d ſtill 
in practice among the Thracians and 
Greeks of Negropont, that of ſhaving 
the forepart of the head, and ſuffering the 
hair to grow only on the hinder part of 
it, I could not help fancying myſelf 


among the Abantes, who inhabited the 


iſland of Eubcea, (now called Negropont) 
which Homer denominates Eno NS õ H 
rag, or wearing hair behind +. Plutarch 
informs us Theſeus cut his hair after the 


ſame manner, and ſays the faſhion was 
afterwards known by the appellation of | 
the Theſiad, He adds, that the original 


deſign of the Thracians was to prevent 
the enemy in combat from ſeizing them 
by the forepart of the head f. Tacitus 
ſpeaking of the Suevii, a warlike people 


of Germany, fays, they let their hair 


grow, pagan tied it all together, 
17 Spon's life, v.24: ou | 

+ Thad. L 2. 

1 Plutarch's * of T den, 


* 
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and formed it into a knot on the crown 
of the head, not by way of ornament, or 
to pleaſe the women, but to deprive their 
enemy of the adyantage to faſten upon 
them in battle“. 

The Huns followed the ſame od. 
which they alſo. tranſmitted to the, Sara- 
cens.and Turks,  Procopius ſpeaking, of 

the two faQtions, (the greens and the blues). 

which divided the empire, expatiates par- 
ticularly on the Warts protected by Juſti- 
nian. 

The gut eee made by this. faden, 
es he, was to cut the hair after a new 
model. They no longer ſhaved their 
beards like the Perſians ; they cut of the 
hair from the forepart of the head, and 
let it grow behind and hang down the 
back, according to the cuſtom of the 
Maſſagetæ. They called this dreſs after 
the manner of the Huns g. . 

I no longer eut my hair aſter the | 
4 Thracian manner,” (ſays a ſhepherd 
| in 


+ Hiſt, Socr. Chap. 7. 
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in Theocritus' paſtorals *,) that manner 
could be no other than the Theſiad, 
becauſe the ſhepherd being in affliction, 

had negleQed to cut or ſhave the hair 
on his forehead. In order to aſcertain 
this circumſtance, reading alone is not 
ſufficient, it is neceſſary to travel in this 
country and obſerve the preſent method 
on ſingular occaſions. A ſhepherd of 
Belgrade + who no longer tunes his pipe, 
but ſuffer his hair to grow negligently on 
the front, is without doubt a deſponding 
ſwain, and one who perfectly reſembles 
the ſhepherd. of Theocritus. - 

I do not think I have omitted any ma- 
terial circumſtance relating to the dreſs of 
the Greek women. But I ought to ob- 
and lovers of novelty, when the change 
is founded on reaſon, have not w ithſtand- 
ing, always reſiſted the abſurd caprice 

and P25 age of faſhion, which ſo emi- 

r __- nently 


din. v4. 
17 — EA 


ſtantinople. 
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nently prevails with us. To effect any 
change in the dreſs of the Greek women, 
it was neceſſary to produce ſome powerful 
argument to ſhew the neceſſity of it, 
which will appear from an event that in- 


fluenced the Athenians to lay afide the 


uſe of claſps and pins. This incident 
well deſerves to be related, and cannot be 


placed more applicably than here. 


The Athenians having declared war 
againſt the Eginites, on ſome very frivo- 
lous pretext; marched out to attack them. 
A very bloody engagement enſued, in 
which the Athenians were ſo totally de- 


feated, that one man only remained to 
carry back the intelligence to Athens. 


This unfortunate man eſcaped; the en- 
emy but to encounter a mote wretched 
fate at home. The women rendered 
deſperate by the loſs of their huſbands, 
and fired with indignation, that the ſole 


ſurvivor ſhould dare to appear before them 


with the diſmal relation of his country's 


diſaſter, fell upon the man, with their 


pins, and claſps, leaving him dead on the 
ſpot. The magiſtrates of Athens ſhocked 
5 ; : ] a N ; at 


. 
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at. their cruelty, in order to puniſh the 
women with the moſt flagrant diſgrace, 
made a law. to oblige them thenceforward 
to dreſs after the mode of the Ionians, 
thereby depriving them of any advantage 
from thoſe things, of which they had 
made ſuch an ill uſe. Anciently all the 
Greek women were habited in the Doric 
faſhion. The Eginites taking advan- 
tage of the above law, publiſhed “ one, 
directing their women to wear claſps 
and pins, of a much greater length than 


before. They were in this joined by 
the Argonauts, who made a law to the 


ſame purpoſe, which Herodotus tells us 
was obſerved in his time. Surely no 
part of the hiſtory of this people can be 
unintereſting to the curious enquirer, 
when even the dimenſions of a pin, by 
the circumſtances attending it, ME 4: a 

0 eee, art t Ste! 


1 am, Sir, Wu N 
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Feaſts, ordinary repaſts. Convi vial meet- 


 _imgs, ſongs, c. 


$1h. 


—.— Gereke have ever boon a 00+ 


ple devoted to feſtivals, . The 


greateſt folemnities of religion are but ſo 
many occaſions of public rejoicing, and 
they celebrate them accordingly with all 


the. ſplendor of temporal feſtivity. On 


theſe occaſions their piety is not ſo con- 
ſpicuous as their attachment to ſublunary 
joys. Again if the ſolemnity is to be 
celebrated in the country, the greater their 


ſatisfaction. Nobody neglects to attend 


it, every one is engaged at play, in feaſt- 


ing, or in dancing, and what adds to 


their felicity, the women have a privilege 
at thoſe times to appear with leſs reſtraint. 


The 
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The young men of Greece who are of a 
very amorous complexion, plainly diſco- 
ver that the ſacrifice they are about to 
make to the gods, engages but little of 
their attention“; to explore the beauty 
of the young women, and to ſhew them- 
| ſelves to advantage is evidently the pre- 
vailing confideration in their minds. In 
ſpeaking hereafter on the article of reli- 
gion, I ſhall give you ſome account of 
their fountains, conſecrated by devotion, 
and the miracles attributed to them by 
the Greeks. At preſent you are to 
expect nothing but a deſcription of the 
Greek repaſts and of à rural feaſt where 
Bacchus {ill prefides, in which you will 
have an account of their inſtruments, 
ſongs, &c. the ir dances er form a Ag 
rate article, 
In the time of 8. John Chryſoſtsm to 
the ancient Greeks had for occaſions of 
magꝑnificence, tables ſurrounded with a 


* Mus, Le. & Hero, v. £4. 
+ Extratts from the works of St, John 
' Chryſoſtom, by D. B. Montfaucon, 
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border of maſly ſilver, and in the ſhape 
of a C. Such at preſent is the form of 
their tables. in Greece, but they are now 
no longer ornamented with ſilver, and 
have cuſhions placed round for ſeats. 
Converſation has no charms for them at 
table. Their ſole delight at that time, 
conſiſts, in a quick diſpatch of what is 
ſet before them; often to great exceſs. 
The ancient Greek term for a repaſt was 
- guyT6o 0, compotatio, fignifying an aſſem- 
bly of perſons eating and drinking toge- 
ther: an idea very different from what the 
Romans conceived of thoſe” entertain- 
ments; ſuch a meeting with them was 
called conviuium: or à eirele of perforis 
united in ↄne party at table, in yur to 
entertain each other agreeably. 8 
Phe Romans have ever been eta | 
a mote fober people than the Greeks, 
Cicero has not neglected to make this dif- 
tinction, in ſpeaking of convivial meet- 
ings, where he delighted to promote the 
joy and vivacity of his aſſociates. He 
very much approved and Werte : 
Ae: ee en be 
oy nes dat BE OY Fodpat - + * « The 
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| © The ſupreme enjayment of life (ſays 
„ he in a letter to Papirius Pztus) is, 
% in my idea, to be able to paſs our con- 
„ vivial hours with worthy men of a 


<< facetious diſpoſition by whom we are F 


c eſteemed: I would not be underſtood. 


% to mean the ſenſual pleaſure of the 


„ table, but that harmony of mind, and 
<< freedom of ſentiment which ariſes from 
4e an aſſembly of familiar friends. Theſe 
<« only, can form the pleaſures of the 
„ repaſt.” Accordingly we Romans, in 
giving to our feaſts a name which ſig- 
ee nifies the act of living together, have 
certainly deſcribed it much better than 
<< the Greeks, who in their denomina- 
tion though of one word, expreſs ſimply 
es the act of cating and drinking without 
ON any alluſion whatever to ſ with 
Cicero in another letter to the facie 
_ perſon, after having given a ludicrous 
deſcription of a meeting at the houſe of 
Volumnius Eutrapelus, adds, This is 
not all. Next to Eutrapelus, ſat Cy- 
theris. - M dat Cicero, the admiration of the 
Greeks, Cicero in ſuch company! To fay 
the truth I did not expect to meet with 
Vor. I. ſuch 
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ſuch goed company... But graver philo- 

ſophers have done as bad. The ſage 

Ariſtippus, a diſciple of Socrates, remain- 

ed unmoved at the repreaches which were 
thrown upon him for his attachment to 
Lais; and only anſwered —/{ 2 ber; 
um not kept by be r. 

The Greeks ſtill drink to ee 2 
at their repaſts, their feſtivals, ſeldom fin- 
3th until the gueſts are unable to proceed. 

The Romans when they uſed any exceſs 
of that kind, called it pergræcari t, i. e. 
to drink aſter eee 
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8 44 e Infra 9 aka 
2 Is eo igitur, inguis cum uiwis Cicero 
Alle, quem ad ſpectabant cujus ab os Graii ora 
obvertehant ſua? Nom me Hercule /ufpicatus 
{ef Lam Here. Sed tamen ne # Arifippu gut- 

* 4 5 ocraticys erubuit guum, Met bjeum 
1 eum Laida 5 Habeo / inguit 1 non babeor 
Leide. 285 n Ap: 26: 1 9. 

Græco 8e Site A ee 

The spar tans, oh the other hank, ſaid 
Jab Cleomenes learned to drink of the Scy- 
thians, and when they had a mind for a de- 
bauch of Ab ry called it to Scythi- 
anize. „ 


In ancient Greece, the lovers of wine, 
like thoſe of the preſent age, challenged 
each other to trials of drinking. When 
Alexander conducted his forces into Per- 

ſia, they abandoned themſelves to the 


who were renowned for in their abilities 


tions „ 
They ue drink ceich wine unmix- 
ed (ſays a traveller) and when in com- 
pany, the mn and the toaſt 60 5 und 
a ga Rs 
The cuſtom of 3 at table is alſo 
very ancient with the Greeks. Each in 
his turn drinks to the health of his miſ- 
treſs, and generally repeats it in confor- 
mity to the number of letters contained 
in her name. Theocritus i in his fourteenth 
Idyll. gives the deſcription. of a rural 
feaſt, which is the exact rere 
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greateſt exceſs in company with the natives 
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Thoſe entertainments which are given 
in the country, they call S˖,i , relax- 
ations of the mind) to which they join 
the amuſements of playing and dancing: 
A table being provided according to 00 
number of gueſts reſembling an II. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons place them - 
ſelves at bottom, and are immediately 
joined by the maſter of the feaſt who in- 
ſtantly fills a meaſure to the health of his 
friends, who pledge him reſpectively in 


their turn. Lambs ſtuffed and baked with 


the ſkin drawn on, are ſerved up, and 

are the principal diſhes - you meet with, 
Pitchers of wine go round in pretty quick 
ſucceflion. Fhe gueſts grow warm, and 
preſently enter the buffoon comedians. 
Songs ſet to flow, grave tunes, correſpond- 
ing with the words, uſher in their ſports; 
the muſic preſently becomes more ſpright- 
iy; and freedom of ſentiment goes round. 
—— che lyfe; while others rife t6 


Fhey generally begin firſt the 


rol ming that is to ſay a 


* "| 4 > * * t " :\* iFdahce 
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ice performed by, one and two perſons. 
This. dance being. briſk and performed 


with a bounding ſtep, reſembles very much 


the rigadoon, which indeed appears to be 


of Greek origin. They then proceed in 


irregular figures which cannot well be 


deſeribeds.untl the whole ends in a Ee. 


S 3s merge 28 2 
Honey is in very great efimaticn 
with the Greeks. That //gatherec 
on mount Hymettus, was 3 
eonſecrated to the uſe of religious 


them, even in the ſtate in which: in 


taken from the hive*... . 419 
Olives, which Gree, 8 the country 
about Athens, in particular, furniſh in 
great abundance, are much in requeſt with 


this people. They give the ſame name to 


pickled olives as the ancients, Colym- 
Bades. Cakes of meal, alſo; ſorm a part 
of the Greek feaſt, and are in great te- 


| 1 1 with ns _Your.. acquaiatance 
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eas _ Ab. t. 2. p. 124. 9 
F Spon. t. 2. p. 283. 
t Odyſ. I. x. v. 103. L 18. v. 369, l. 8. 
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with Homer muſt bring to your wind. 
that in tris time they were always Mig | 
On the eve of Eaſter, and other great 
feſtivals,” thoſe cakes are I w 
* Greeles as preſents to each other. 
The ancient cuſtom of eating welt 
e which muſt neceſ- 
farily ave preceded. the preſent method of 
bruiſing or grinding it, is an art for which 
we are indebted to Myles ſon of Lelex, 
firſt king of Laconia, from whom the 
Hand of Milo derived its name, ſtill 
fubfiſts. In Greece, Turkiſh corn in the 
grain, and chick Wee Wenns are —_ 
eee food. * > 5 
le is among . common l 1 
always look for ancient manners. Thoſe 
refine but little, and are ever tenacious of 
the traditions handed down to them by 
their forefathers, and are ſo much attached 
to their cuſtoms, that they bear with chem 
the force of ſo many laws. I find in the 
Fepifts of the modern Greeks, not only 
the ancient exceſs, and ſimplicity of be- 
w dut 55 thoſe feſtal crowns, which | 
Wo FREIE LEE paint 


a> 


paint in ſuch lively colors che heartfelt 
joy of the jocund revellers. LoversÞalio 
ornament. their heads with. crowns” of 
flowers, and make garlands of them; 
which they afterwards hang in wreaths 
and various nn over the nes 
_ miſtreſſes. NA. 2 
I have already cold cove 
catered: young and unmarried, ſet 
off their i head- dreſs with natural flowers. 
The beaux who aim at gallantry and de- 
fire to ſingularize themſelves before their 
miſtreſſes by their 4 n their ex- 
ample * "> 16. es i $6335 
' Horace, fays Mad. ne in his pos 
ems had an eye to this cuſtom which ſub- 
ſifted among the Greeks, and with-whom, 
the time of lovers wearing ſuch fort of 
crowns — 1 with the dura- 


„ gow = #5 V 2G: 3 4 9 % tion 


5 *P, 126, Homer calls Venus See- 5 25 
epa ulchre coronate. ody ff. 1. 2. v. 67. 
It was from that crown the faſhion of the 
women's head dreſſes Was firt derived, 6. 
ebrding! to Euſtathius. * 

. e Ae (the 25th ode of the fiſt 
book. | 
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tiom of their paſſion; At the expiration 
f ofnrhich, according to the manner: ĩt ter- 
minated, they either tore in pieces, or 
conſecrated thoſe crowns. Horace is not 
ſatisfied with ſaying that the lovers uf 
Lydia threw away thir crowns, but adds 
that they dedicated them to Hebrus, the 
aon of Winter v. I haye ſeen this 
Hehrus in the of month May, and: not- 
withſtanding. the epithet Which Horace 
has thought proper to beſtow on it, ſhould 
rather have ſuppoſed it the companion 
of ſpring. There is nothing furious or 
rapid in its courſe even during the wins 
| ter, and in the fine ſeaſons, nothing can 
be more delightful nee Hanks _ 
the Hebrus. eile 23519 
„When a Greek crowns. him gelt — 
flowers,it denotes, that he catries the li- 
very of love, or that * ee in 2 
feſtive. debauch, aa dans 54183 
Such was, the crown. worn "ft 
young rake of Athens named . 
Ae a Neue: adventure is related 
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ä by Diogenes Laertius. Sallying forth 


one day after a debauch, and hot with the 
juice of the grape, he ſtumbled unexpec- 
tedly into the ſchool of Xenocrates. His 


dreſs, though very ill ſuited to the taſte of 


a philoſophic academy, for he Vas crowned 
tricked out: with all the airs of foppery, 


vas nevertheleſs no impediment to him in 


his mixing with -an' aſſembly ſo ill ſuited 
to ſuch a character. Taking a ſeat in the 
midſt of the philoſophers, he began to 
interrupt the order of their ſchool by-ill- 
timed queſtions, and ridiculous obferya- 
tions. Xenocrates-without any alteration. 
of features or manner, changed the ſub⸗ 
ject he was then treating uponz and turn- 
ed all his. eloquence arm An upon 
the follies of intempe trance: The force 


of his oratory; had ſuch a an inſtantanebus 


effect on the young libertine, that his 
reaſon immediately returned to him. He 
tore the erovn from his head, and thre w it: 
on the ground, at the feet of Tenocrates; 
ſtung with a ſenſe of ſhame and remorſe, 
GS M 


F 
; $4 — 


n 


the indecency of his fituation and the 


immorality of his conduct, he was unable 


to bear the view of thoſe about Him; but 
wrapping himſelf up in his cloke; at once 
concealed" his folly and mimt mſelf, Con 
verted by the leſſons of the ſage to the 


love of philoſophy; he ſoon became one 


a his'moſt affiduous diſciples M1 10 
Athenæus informs us char anciemily 
the gallunts, decorated the doors of the 
fair they admired with flowers; in the 
ſame manner in which the doors of their 
temples were adorned. It is undoubtedly 
from thence the modern Greeks derive 
the cuſtom of crowning the doors of their 
own, and their miſtreſſes houſes, annually, 
on the firſt of May. On rhat day the 
young men preſent” themſelves before 
the doors of their favorite ladies, walk- 
ing to and fro, endeavouring to draw 


them to the windows at leaſt by ſongs 


and inſtruments. The gallants in the 


time of Horace 1 manifeſted their attach 


ment 
f | 


2 
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G8 went add reſpet to ehe fair 0008 fame 


vine! „„ 

„On thoſe ee ah bung men 
even addrefled the houſes where the fair 
reſided in terms of the moſt plain: 
tive, and moving. Sometimes, i in caſes 
of obdurate treatment; when urged to 
deſperation, they have not æefrained from 
burſting open her doors. But other lovers 
more patient under theit ſufferings, qui- 
etly contented; themſelves with laying 
down at the threſhold of the door, which 
FAROE ſhut x on : purpoſe {ox mer pre- 
eluſion 

Hear ak Tibullus fate" « He in- 

% vokes. the gods that the bluſtering 


„ winds, that thunderbolts and lightning 
would all unite. their force to beat open 


4 the door of his inexorable,. In the ſame 


8. breath he beſeeches the fair to open it, 


for his admiſſion, and for him only, and 
* that without noiſe 3 moſt ſubmiſſiyely 
"OW mme 


15 Lenes fab noctem ſau urri 2 
Compoſità * hora. 
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ſions of rage and reſentment he had uttered 
during his delirium, and which he fer- 
vently prays might. recoil upon the au- 
thor. What egregion ſools love makes 
of ita votaties *:/- e ili 6515 1-422» 2.) 
Longpierre, who tranſlated, ſeveral of 
his on, has given us the following tran- 
ſlation of a very pretty epigtam on ſeſtal 
erowns, from = 7275 book of the * 


— 1 150 5 : "+ 90. >: 79 - 
q | | 


511 f . 3S 1910 N F . 3 55 ; 
De „ Rhdops Ne ele ks dene, 


Et quand je la falue avec timidité, 
La ſuperbe pour prix du feu aul me tran: 5 


2. 2 ſporte, 721 7 ih 2 1 * 2 
Fat, en me faluant, 6clater fa bene. 15 
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* Janua aifficitis PS.) te Lbs 1 f 
Te jovis i imperio, fulmina'miſſa n! 
Janna jam pateas uni mihi, vita querelis; 
Neu furtim verſo cardine aperta ſones. 7 
Et mala fi qua t tibi dixit dementia noſtra, 
| Ignoſcas: capiti ſint, precor, illa meo. 
Te meminiſſe decet quæ plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum poſti florea ſerta datem 
nn 1. * * 
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eee INI es de fleurs, geen 5'orne e avec” ſoin ; 
12 ſa porte; tuin id gib 
ee irrite; et, pour prix, + -> / 

533 foule aver mẽpris. 

Orides ſans pitie, veieilleſſe *inex6rable? : 

Hatea- vous, acrourez, prcpen vor, 

_ - i» Venez-ravager'tant d'appas 5 

Venez flechir Rhodope, eee ris 4. 
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Seeing the doors of the Greeks on the 
firſt of May profuſely ornamented with 
flowers, would certainly recal to your 
mind, the many deſcriptiens of that cuſ- 
tom which, vou have, met with. in che. 
Greek and Latin poets. I ſhalt not give 
any account of the ceremonies uſed by 
the Greeks at nuptials and funerals, =o 
until I come to A particular. relation a 5 i 
thoſe articles. | : | 
I have already 100 that the re- 
paſts of this people, let them be ever 0 
little animated, never finiſh without their = | 


ſinging a catch, or W little ſong of an iz 
| 45 epigfamatic 


en 
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reeks. Though M. Morin, member 


—— II IY giver 
very juſt idea of the ſtate of muſic 


e eee eee eee 


greatly: in his account of their poetry. 
He ſays, that for many ages paſt- — 
have been no poets in this: country. 1 
can aſſure: him Greece has fil} her Ana- 
ereons and her Muſes. A Greek muſi- 
eian being condemned to death by Amu- 
rath the IVth. addreſſed the emperor it 
ſtrains ſo moving, accompanied with me- 
lody ſo perſuaſive, that he melted to com- 
paſſion the mind of the prince, and an 


dhe ſpot obtained his pardon ). 


A muſician of Cyprus, in his way to 
the Black Sea, being ſeated on the poop of 
his veſſel, playing on his lyre ; as he 
paſſed under the windows of a palace 


ein to | We den Viſir Ibrahim 


Pacha, | 


* be . Joi cis. Mem. de 
e des Inſcriptions. 
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Pacha, who afterwards loſt his life in the 
revolution of Patrona ; the ſultana, wife 
af the viſir, was ſo charmed with the 
harmony he drew from the inſtrument, 
that ſhe commanded him to be brought 
aſhore, and made him een 
ſence. thazs + 229 5 ANTERSE * 180 2 1 
Tue Grecian lyre of ee 
bles that of Orpheus, according to the 
deſcription given of it by Virgil. Some- 
times they ſtrike it with their _ 
at other times with a bo’ 
The lyre has always been a 8e 
ee the Greeks. 'Themiſtocles 
being reproached with the roughneſe of 
his manners, and the little care that 
had been taken of his education, agreed 
he knew not how to touch the lyre, but 
that he knew how to n 
r LD CUP TEENS R bn oth 
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r | Obloguitu numeris en difcrimina 
vocum, 


= eadem digitis, u peftine pulſat 
eburno. 
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The dhepherd-is: —.— 
bagpipe, his flute, or his lyre. The Greeks 
: ee, e RESI — 


and which. they are very fond ee 
fouming«: Pliny the younger, in one of 
his letters, giving a friend an account of 
his poetical amuſements, eſteems himſelf 
happy in being able to make hendecaſyl- 
Fhey read, tranſcribe, and ſing them. 
Theſe verſes have alſo created in the 
Greeks an affection for our language. 
* 140 repeating they join them to the 
% muſic of their lyres and guitars à. 
vou are well acquainted with the ſongs 
ef the ancients. I ſhall mention one, 
the produce of an age leſs remote than 
that of Anacreon, in the ballad ſtile, and 
other of a Hives modern date, which oh 
N. 1 _ 
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ORE: quoque quos latins 1 1. 8 
belli amor docuit, nunc cytkarà, nunc y 
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have ſelected in order to tranſlate,” From 
theſe I ſhall leave you to judge, a 
the Greeks have loſt in this particular. 
* Abe b defeated 
ef en, his daughter, the ene 
of his heroic actions, always -fired by 
relations of her | father's glory and con 

queſts, delivers this event in terms ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed with filial tenderneſs,” and 
exultatio at his ſucceſs. She ſays, the 
Greeks at Conſtantinople teſtified their 
joy on occaſion of this victory, by a ſungꝰ, 

of which the purport was, That the 
nnn ee 66 n 
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. * The: Philiftines faid : This bere wit 
whom you would brave us, is ĩt not David, 
whom a ſong. of the Ifraclitiſh- women has, 
embroiled with his king? The women ſung ;- 
in the moſt public manner, even in the choir, , 
| that Saul had killed his thouſands, but David 
his ten thouſands, Nonne iſte eff David, cui can- 
| fabant in choris, dicentes; Percuſſit Saul in 
millibus ſuis, et David in decem millibus 


luis, Book of Kings, * 29. v. 1 7 
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an acroſtic, importing the name of the 
Ady, I here preſent you the original, 
and a trunſlation. dere eben aer 
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Ta vaſanamon, e pligais, oi pouoi, ia cacamous 
Zalen me didour pantote, threnoun ta matiamou. 
Ela, a phoſmonu, deizemse eleos, Therayian * 
Sta ametramou ta cuca micran paregerian 
Kame, o phoſmonu elcos, cams enan dermant ;" 
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bY a 2 bright eyes, ps Tucid 5 


40 can oor be compared. to thoſe of the 
< great 
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3 Turkiſh » word 4 Genifying aid, fe. 
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| uminary.:of day; thoſe eyes 
3 4 ene Suffer then 
one glance of them to dart upon me. 
«© My grief in vain ſeeks laſting conſola- 
<« tion for its piercing pangs, in torrents 
e of teafs. Reſplendent light ! let the 
© exceſs of my ſufferings ſoften the rigor 
10 of thy aſpect, and at leaſt furniſh me 
« with one Slimmering of hope. On 
te bright conſtellation, let the voice of 
| « miſery find acceſs to thy compaſſionate 
5 £6: heart; I have too long endured: the 
| & fatal effects of its eruelty and indiffer- 
« ence. - Alas! wretch that I am, I no 
5 longer live; yet ſurely I do not de- 
| 4 ſerve this death at thy bands.“ : op 
| Will you now join M. Morin in the 
opinion that poets are no longer to be 
found in Greece; and that a few un- 
maning aſpirations is all their preſent 
. ſtock of wit can furniſh ? If the acade- 
= | | miſt had travelled in this country, he 
N f would have been convinced that the 
| | | Greeks, though galled with the yoke of 
- 2 foreign power, have not, like the Jews 
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in captivity, hung their harps upon the 
willows*. © They do not ſing like Sappho 
and end but fill 11 fing, 10 
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Religion of the Greeks, lh, a 
Fr „ ee „ 


"O'W mall 1 geſeribe to you the 
religion of this people? It is im- 
poſſible it ſhould not have experienced 
the ſame fate with the Greek empire. 
Like every thing elſe belonging to them, 
we find it obſcured with the darkeſt ig- 
norance, and the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. 
The Greek religion has retained no 
parts of its original inſtitution, except 
the ceremonies, ornaments and ſolemni- 
ties; which are but Juſt. ſufficient to 
ſerye as py «4 n it may 1 


Comment ag un. nb vil Yor, pur 
.2 $eſt-il change “. 


The 


* Rac, Athal. 
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b The religion of a people, conducted 
by the moſt illiterate prieſts, who ſcarcely 


know how to read, at beſt can be only 


Ne 


expected to preſerve the exterior form 


and likeneſs of what it originally was. 


Thus the glorious light which once ſhone 


upon this people, and diſſipated the dark+ 
neſs of paganiſm, and the abſurdity of 


its tenets, is dwindled into a glimmering 


faint reſemblance of its former ſplendor. 
The ignorance of a clergy neceſſarily 


includes that af the nation. The gaudy - 


trappings of their prieſts, the feſtivals, 
and ceremonies,” with a few. ornaments 
for the monaſteries, and altars, are all 
that remain to the poor captive Gres 
indeed the Turks have continued the uſe 
of their churches, and beyond theſe they 
have no religion. This nation, the a- 
rent of Polytheiſm, fraught with the pagan 
principles af. the ancient Greeks, conti- 
nueud Even in the firſt ages of obriſtianitz, 
to multiply the objects of devotion; tho 
they had then the happineſs of knowing 


the true God. Abandoned formerly to 


F e e their philofo- | 
| phers, 


en 


abs LETTERS | 
+ _ phers, they have found in the goſpel, and 


the chriſtian morality, what philoſophy 
had in vain attempted to unfold in its 
miſtaken ſyſtems. Human curioſity, ill 
fatisfied with the lights of faith, which 
would ſubdue reaſon and the pride of 
mortal judgment, endeavoured to affimi- 
late with chriſtianity the ancient doctrine 
of the two principles of a good and an 
evil genius, errors to which the Greeks 
have been invariably attached, From 
hence innumerable hereſies, and a multi- 
tude of ſects, have been engendered in 
the boſom of the Greek church, which ſtill 
continues (according to the fabulous man- 
[22 ner of the natives) to be the nurſe of error 

and falſhood, Græcia mendar. The hiſtory 
of the emperors, who ſince the reign of 
Conſtantine, have been oftner occupied 
in theological diſputes, than in the man- 
agement of the political concerns of -the 
empire, down to the time of the ſepara- 
tion between the Greek and Latin chur- 
ches, may be more properly called the 
hiſtory of commotions and civil wars, 
on n account N which ſeparation 


Was 


C 2 
. 
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was occaſioned by the ambition of the 
patriarch Michael Cervlarius, under the 
pontificate of Leo IX. At length, the 
Greek elergy educated in: the ptinciples 
of eccleſiaſtic war, and of eternal contro- 
verſy, Was ſilenced by the laſt conqueror 
of Greece. Mahomet II. contented bim> 
ſelf with* naming; a Greek | patriarch, in 
Fi ght of hisfovereignty, and graciouſly left 
the free exerciſe of religion to this poor 
undone, ſubdued people, and: nut an end 
to thoſe diſputes fo; repugnant to the mi» 
litary fanaticiſm of the Turks. Mahomet, 
the prophet, an abſolute fleſ pot, pretending 
to inſpiration, had no other meads of eſta- 
 bliſhing his religion, but by the terter of 
his arms; he therefore ſeuacted from all 
men an implicit belief of its tenets. To 
doubt the orthodoxy, of them was ſacrilegs. 
Ho is it to be expected that the monks. 

add Greek. prieſts, - always trembling un- | 
der, the laſh of ſuch maſters, and having 
no opportunities to engage in diſputes, 
or inform themſelves ſufficiently, to op- 
poſe the inundation of errors both ancient 
and modern, which have inſinuated them- 
12 5 H ſelves 
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et 1 Will nos undertake W before you 
nnr the eee 


who have handled this fubjeQ in an 
ample and maſtecly manner. Von may 


wins adit acts in-ado-utiee of 


religion, have added all the traditions and 


: hentai deer ar vi 2 
— ee ne Spen- 
tioms, f Which I mall fpeak hereafter. 
In a word, this people are credulons in 
proportion to their ignorance; thus yeu 
will find them exceſſively attached to 


prodigies, auguries, omens and dreams, 
as they are alſo conftant obſervers of 
faſts, and other cuſtoms derived from 
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their ers. At will be matter of 


triumph to the pious traveller to behold 
Chriſtian churches erected onthe ruinsof 
1 but ſtill: greater muſt his 
in thoſe reryuplicernriiens 2 the 
r 
Such are the transformations of Diana's 
temple at Epheſus, and that of Hecate, 
cat nde ei: balbnod nn ae 
r Fhe Grerk religion is now become that 
of the Ruſſians. The latter towards the 
end of the tenth century; received ame- 
atropolitan into their ingdom, who was 
ent by the patriatelb of Coriſta ntinqple + 
of the Ruſſian church, but in the pear 
pendande on thæ Greek hierarchy, with- 
dut introdueing the leaft innovation lin 
its hs 0h * the Greeles and Ruſ- 
021 $6534 2155 3 4:34: bn Hans 
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ſians profeſs the ſame religion, id! the 
prieſts of both nations are habited alike, 


but theſe are the only particulars they 


hold in common with cach other.. 
Auſtere and frequent faſts, the cuſtoms 
of public prayer, to aſſemble at church 
before ſun riſe, the dread of excommu- 
nication, and excluſion from the aſſembly 
of the faithful; in a word the greateſt 
reſpect for their patriarch, and biſhops, 
are properties which the Greeks have re- 
ceived and inviolably retain, N the 
n Chriſtans. a 
Let us take a retroſpective view ot the 
religious feſtivals) of the ancients: they 
muſt readily occur to your'remembrance. 
Such were the Bacchanalia, ſuch their at- 
tachment- to a ſacred fountain, or an 


antiquated. foreſt,” when they became 


the object of their W A n e 
tion. e TERS. Sy? Tx 
* There is, on be verdera of the river 
$6, Ceritis, ſays Virgil, 2 conſecrated 
« grove, it is ſpacious, ſurrounded with 
66; wy crowned. ns HAD ; and 
g id ume Sic d urn 45 made 
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« mb venerable by the W ane 
« Pelaſgians our anceſtors . 
Vou will frequently find in deſert pla- 
ces, and ſacred groves, a fountain celebrat- 
ed for its medicinal virtues, and the mira- 
culous cures performed by it. The dif-; 
covery of a clear and copious ſpring, or 
the finding of a mineral ſtream, applicable! 
to the diſorders of mankind, have doubt- 
leſs procured its conſecration from the 
gratitude of the benefited perſons. T he 
Greeks ſtill have their venerable. caverns, 
and foreſts, their conſecrated waters, 
which they call @&11aouara, aura, aqua 
ſanctiſcatæ, vel expiatorie. They go in 
crowds: on certain days of the year, and 
drink of them; and thoſe days have the 
honor of being numbered. among their re- 
ligious- feſtivals. The borders of theſe 
fountains are ornamented with little pieces 
of linen or ſtuff, as trophies of the virtues 
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Religiotie patrum late. haiti colles 
n n et nigra nemus abiete cingunt. 
i p42 Eneid. I. 8. v. * 
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past to beck. "They obſerve the fame 
method of retitning thanks to the faint 
they chancsd te Table in W takinity 
or diſorder; un 
pitious” an offering is made 'of a bit of 
ſtuff, or ſome little trinket, which 1 af- 
mies 60 the ous. Bc : KONG, 21-1: 1 8a 
15 6 che Tanle" nher 8e Titanus in Si- 


er 22 n * n 3 
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et ky Als to be 
adery ancient Cuftvin; ſuch affe "the 
\ preſent method, we ourſelves have adopt · 
1 ec, of preſenting a votive picture upon 

deztam occaſions.” Von wil find a very 
eee oy e ann 
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There were fountains formerly,.. of 
which. they: relate the moſt. wonderful 
of © You, will, ies. at Tanat. 
45 * Payſunjas, 8. fountains . dt in 
<< appearance has n ordinary vic: 
tue , but. according. $9-the, tradition 
e of, the oduntrz, is endowed; with the 
« property of repreſenting ghe.moſt Mare. 
e yellous-thipgs. ; Formerly, thoſe who 
** looked, into . might diffoyes, Ra- 
«, bots, and ſhips riding in them. Is 
" never, ceaſed, to preſent the beholders 
« with fuch, kind of odiecta, until ite 
— were loſt, through a. heegleſs | 
<<: woman,; Who waſhed foul linen in it. 
Every: travelle Who has been gt. Con- 
ſtantingple, muſt haye ſeen. a ſountain 
near the ſeven towers, which the Greeks 
he a8 a prodigy, and pretending. to dif- 
cover golden, fiſh in aid er ir N 
miracle. 
Ancient biſtory tells us, there were 
ſome fountains wat had the gift” of di- 
e e the Leal. Am- 
e miabus 
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mianus Marcellinus ſays, that the pagans 
relate the following aneedote of Adrian. 
Adrian, who was of a vety peculiat tem- 
per, "being indiſpoſed i in his — came 
to conſult the fountain of Caſtalia upon 
the ſubject of his diſorder. Having 
plucked # bay leaf, and dipped it in the 
ſtream, he Found ſt Written diſtinctty 
upon the leaf, that he ſhould one day be 
emperor. The prediction being after- 
wards” verified, the author of the life 
of Julian ſays,” he cauſed the ſpting 


to be ſhut up, as à thing pregnant 
with- miſchief in à monarchieal"govern- | 


ments. e 159 \5 487 & M nr; 
The'eredulity of the ancient Greeks, 


ad es We beben ih general, with re- 


ſpect to all forts of preſages, is well 
known. The oracles, (thoſe lying in- 
ſtruments) were not ſuffcient for their 
purpoſe. They had recourſe to fate, to 
divination, and to fortuitous expreſſions; 
to all of which® they yielded the moſt 
implicit faith. Delia, troubled about the 
ref "TIP not content with 

1 5 * having 


5 Life of Julian. p. 222. 


having n. a MONT: conſults 
the fates, and the ſtirring of a child was 
the diſcovery of truth. Tollere ſortes, 
ſays Scaliger, on this paſſage, is adden, 
the Greeks then called theſe fortuitous 
expreſſions, nοοιο; and the modern 
Greeks have a play for ſuch ſort of pre- 
ſages, which is named Clidoma. ' IL have 
made myſelf maſter of it, in order to fur- 
niſh you with a more exact detail, which 
I ſhall poſtpone til I come to the article 
of paſtimes. 

The Greeks Rill 4 e from a 
thouſand incidents which happen acci- 
dently. Thus a taper or candle which 
chances to emit a ſpark, announces the 
arrival of ſome perſon they expected. 
Ovid mentions a ſimilar circumſtance in 
Leander's letter to Here, nor does he 
forget to mention the! faith wo nurſes 


have 4 in omens * 4 
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Sternuit, et nobis proſpera _ dedit. '- 

Ecce merum nutrix fauſtos inſtillat in ignes; 
et erimus Ah inqvit, et ĩpſa bibit. f 
7 Ep. 19. v. 11. 
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of two young women who wete offered 


che e 88 ae 
thoſe of infants, had the force of an ra- 
ele with the ancient. Thie epigram of 
Callimachus on this ſubject, pleaſes ne 
much. A ſtranger, fays he, conſulted 
<«: the ſage Pittacus of Mitylene, which, - 


«© to-him in marriage, he ſhould take for a 
40 Vertetpüsdöc exactly with his ow: 
ce but the other was of Auensee un- 
4c traction, and greatly his ſuperior in 
*< point of fortune. Pittacus in Renu 
«of anſwering the queſſion hitmſelig 
e pointed with a ſtick to ſome children» 
C who were whipping their tops in the 
«© public ſquare, and bad him take his 
© anſwer from them, © who, he aſſured 
<« him, would clear up the point he ma 
<< i doubt of. Phe ſtranger approach 
„ing, hears them calling out to esch 
other; Take” your: equal. — Theſe 
« words. ſufficed he ſought no other 
ce * oracle , but took the woman . 
CE | | Les ths 1 0 © Cite 
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This paſſage of Tibullus i. explaities in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions. 
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1 i awas aud, was. happy,——Profi from. 
« the, example, fon the poet, and marry . 
„with, your equal. — This tract, which 
paints in 1 luch-ſtrong calora the ſweetneſg. 
and ſimplicity of the ancients, is. rel 
intereſting. cer in $6 
«The Greaks.chave, ale. their good. and. 
evil days. Ihe, fortieth day. isrfacred tor. 
lying-in women; who never go. out be- 5 
fore the expiration of that term. An- ww 
eiently ĩt was celebrated as a. feſtival, and 
from thence. called xc. en. Before 
the arriual of this. period , they, were not. 


eee time muſt clapſc Nele they: 2 


Theis attachment to FAO On and 
vulgar prezudiees, js, you may de ſuxe,, 
nof-weakened by a continued adherence: 
toi their ancient, cuſtoms 3 hut. few na- 
tions have many good reafons to offer in. 
juſtifieation f their particular habits ;.. 
3 and uſa be is the only anſwer. 
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allowed: to ester thæ temple, and. at pre- 


into it. 2 5 1a 120 mm 
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hey are able to ih when arr 
ta the propriety of them.” 93 detaibof alt 


the ſuperſtitious practices of the Greeks, 


would be enormouſly Tens and 
conſequently tireſome: I ſhall mention 
thoſe only Which are their n cha- 
ractariſtics. of + 


"Phe ancient perle ae deleribed ; 


by Theophraſtus „M the modern Greeks 
have rather augmented than diminiſned 
the number. | 1 . Tick 1 544 ED 


4 His preſent foibles, (ays that au- 
war ſpeaking of che ſuperſtitious man) 


6 js to purify his houſe with waſhes from 


<« morning till night . He carefully 
<< avoids ſitting on a tomb, attending at 
<< a funeral, or entering the, chamber of 
«0. Ho inn woman. Should his fleep be 


pted with viſions, he flies the 


4 —— morning to ſeek for ſome perſon 
to interpret his dreams. Laſtly, ſhould 


e any one eh ſeized with an epilepfy in N 
* bas SEM 1s A's 2112160 Js >} 4 3 ne Fay «his 


* 2 ebe 1 2t 3 4h Dis 41.94 2814 
24 It is to the prieſts this pious cuſtom owes 
its continuation, 8295 ere with. 3 227 
| pet pw thay" N 
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his preſence, fruck'with horror e he 
= ſwallows his ſpittle, to ' repel” a ir” 
te effects of ſuch® an unfortunate © en 
cc counter. 840 a en 42545 4. 5 
The Greeks, particularly the women, 
diſcharge the moĩſture of the mouth upon 
the breaſt, to avert any r cans that 
threatens them fh 
Again, Theophraſtus Fore ubteny 
when à man found a ſerpent in his houſe, 
it was an infallible ſign of good luck, 
and he inſtantly erected an altar. That 
ſuperſtition alſo ĩs continued to this day. 
Str John Chryſoſfom relates the bigo—- 
try of his on times, which ſtill remains 
tothe preſent age. Nothing can equal 1 
<<#th& women in theſe particulars with 
* reſpect es their young children. The 
inſtant one is brought into the world, 
<2} th amps of the houſe are lighted; 
and the infant is immediately called 
by the name of ſome perſon who has 
ved — in order to pro- 


Wo „„ cure 
„Th. ene 16 | 
Deſpair int ee i quits ik. 


- 5 - »» Tibul- leg. 5. I. 14 _ 2 
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deus a long life to it, tho” the ineſſicacy 
of the maxim is frequently proved by 
<<: a ſcarlet color about the cbhild's hande, 
«<:t0 preſerve, it ſrom aceidents-. The 4 
„% women, the nurſes, and ſometimes the 1 
<«< ſervanta, run to the bath, and ꝓuſh 1 
<<. their ſingers into the clay which is ge- 5 
S at the botiom ; their de- 
c ſign being aſterwards to mark the fore- 
ac head of the child therewith, to turn 
«from it the evil qe, (or envy, as it 
„ and ſalts: for the like purpoſe: all this 
being to divert the cuil ee. To this 
tune ISI 26907 i mangas 
— rey combine claves..of 
ans, and other charme, which 

hay pes about the neck of their infants, -- 


| 9 * 
> the — 
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the ancient belief of dle evil ue 2 
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the evil ce. Even the Turks have adopted 
this piece of ſuperſtition , M9; ys 
A quick imagination, eaſily inflamed, 
nurſed in à ſyſtem os vulg note d 
fables that esggerate every thing; ar 
believes whatever it conceives to be pre- 
ſent to the - view ; 1 * ſees the plague, ö 
thaticanſtant-foourge of Greede, traverſe 
the houſe nighe by night, diſperſing ita 
poifenous/ exhalations' in the figure of an 
old womian''cloathed in black; ſuch an 
imagination cannot- but be ſuſceptible of 
every "che "lighteſt impreflions . fe-. 
<<. cordingly, adds the ſame reverend u- 
ther, 4 their ſouls are always occupied 
2 the moſt terrible apprehenſions. 
Going aut this morning, ſays one, 
„ ſuch an- accident happened \ which: 
prognoſtieates the: moſt} grievous m 
<< fortune. My rogue of a valet, ſays 
another, preſenting my ſuoes, offered 
that for the leſt foot-firſt;/ a ſute ſigu 
* . _—_ Rwy er an affront. - 
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informs you that he came out 


« of his houſe with the left leg es. 
<'an-infallible token of miſchief.” 


The modern Greeks are ſubject to the 
ſame weakneſſes, the ſame fears, the ſame 
credulity. In ſtudying a nation, in fol- 
lowing the people ſtep by ſtep, we find 
always, and in all climates, that they | 
exactly reſemble thoſe who went before 
them, and are eaſily traced by that likeneſs. 

What we have ſaid of individuals, is 
equally applicable to the 3 character 
of a whole nation. b 


* " * s 4 + 
„ " 4 


On the other. 0 if we are ae 


to be well informed of the Greeks, it 
muſt not be by following exactly the ac- 
counts which M. Tournefort, and other 


travellers have given us, who never ſaw 
them in a cloſer point of 'view than by 
the tour of the Archipelago. The igno- 
rty that reigns among thoſe 


rance and pove 
vagabond iſlanders, has excited in their 
minds a contempt for the whole. Greek 


nation. If they had more carefully exa- 
mined into the ſtate of this country, T 


* * 


AY 


2-F 


+ 54. 2.3: 


renne, to fay they would have en- 
Ae -rertained | 


_—.. 
_ 
——. 


_ 
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tertained a very different idea of it. They 
might have found tho ſew in number) 
learned biſhops;* ingenious? prieſts and 
men of genius and taſte. I met with an 
excellent and well choſen library at the 
houſe of M. Draco; a" man of property, 
and a gentleman of a refined underſtanding. 
If M. Abbe" Guyon had ffudled en 
the ſpot, the mannets and cuſtoms of the 
Greeks, with the ſame degree of im- 
provement he has mide in the hiſtory of 
Greeee; from its "beſt ſources; he would 
not have reproached them, "after Guille- 
tiere, wich having” neither” public! dale, 
nor Clocks; becauſe, as he ſays, the Turks 
do not permit it. It is mean and falſe to 
aſſert {fuck chings. "He would? not babe 
advanced for” truth; that indolenee und 
ruſticity have taken the plaee of barbariſm, 


PO IEP 


; PEAS 0 WP 2% CO FR TT Cat. iii; 
for it is an ungenerous detraction from 


this people to ſay it. Among the 
you wn enen find great activity, ſub- 
tilty, and refinement; \M-VAbbsGuyon' 
has thought proper to attack them again. 

« The Greeks, ſays he, who wiſh to 


60 * learn their * language, are obli- 


- 


pa 
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e in France, with :reſped to whe 
Greek pronunciation; and about which 
our celebrated fchools: have been fo often” 
divided, might be very properly referred 
nn D — — 
cient purity of the Geek language has, 
it muſt be confeſſed, undergone ſevera}/ 
duction of modern words, and the alop- 
tion af a new method to decline and 
the ſweetneſs: of the ancient melodious; 
accents; this is, and has ever been, 
diale& of the: iſlander: For my on 
part, I fancy myſelf in company with the” 
certain words; for inſtance, when inſtead: 
OT ROY wed pc i 


2 0e yon, * 
P 


1 again 
When they put the letter in the place 
of B, and read Vaſllos, king; Vaſliſa, 
queen; in lieu of Baſilees, and Baſiliſſa. 
which the Greek medals, fully prove, 
where we ſee inſcribed; in Roman letters, 
Octabius for Octavius; Balerianus for 
Valerianus ; except in thoſe words 

where the p follows an u, and is changed 
dor] they ſay in borta; for ton ponẽs 
[grief] tan bono, which is certainly much 
. ebe 1 the 


—" = 
w_ 


a own ne- men 9 — a As 
in the place of- a 5; ſaying in French 
zompeau for tunbeau, and poutrills; inſtead 
of bouteille, making two harſ rude Words 
of two very harmonious ones. To abridge, 
_ this N diſcuſſion, I con-. 
q 3 Tt £95 EAA We 41 clude; 


122 


n ah — . 5 U r (4 e a . 2 
EE BAAEPIANOE. | See Wheeler On Ar bg 


eck pronunciation, in 3 40 
Ae V. . b. 8: ER e 


— 


# - .. _ 


clude that the pronun of the mo< 
dern Greek, and particularly that of the 
Athenian, is the true and faithful repre- 
ſentative of the ancient Greek, and, in 
conſequence, ought to/. regulate" other 
nations in the 1 at of the” n 
* . e 
I cannot diſmiſs this 11500 of criticiſm 
on M. de Tournefort, without ſhewing 
that regard for him, and expreſſing thoſe 
mme on his works n ſo i ingeni- 
Sp toy nh noi if {BA dus 
Prince Cantimir, in his Hi. Ott. t. 2. 
p- 37. ſpeaks of a Greek academy, and of 
learned men, who e 3 
in bis time. . onnt K K 
8: conkant. attention was Wia ; 
frviog the purity of their language. The 
inſtructed, of the Greeks: valued. thang 
ſelves much on the greateſt delicacy in that 
particular, and never pardoned faults in the 
language. Lucan relates, that the philoſo- 
pher Demonax, diſguſted at hearing a Greek 
ſpeak his own language with impropriety, 
anſwered thoſe who told him the emperor had 5 
made him a citizen of Rome; I rather wiſh 
Be * made him a citizen of Athens. ; 


— — . 


: 2. If the ot 


ous: ** 
ſpects merits: but; I: loſs ſight of the 


Faithful relater, and the judicious trauel- 


ĩaſtruct M. Maucordat , chief inter- 


i erb 2942 bon a aun Om” 


+; BE. 


the Oat lang age "became the Agen of 
bene . Bld 10 8 Nair ini Me 
16 Nad nu pieterhend v0 dies chen in che 
pronunciation of their language, and Mat he 
mould be happy to know my Opinion. '1 


, will appeal, to 2 ſays he, Who have read 


had been at Athens 


412 


Diles and Demofthenis # That reaſoning does 
not hold good: Do we always write as we 
Pronounce ? Wheeler, let. 12. vol. 2. 


M. Rollin points out an error of the 


. heoudenites 


word Gs, which ſigniſſes the eighth, by 


nounce the 3 like the 2, he would have ſaid 


. 
aha 4 > 4 1 3 „ 


der, when Mi de Tournefurt attempas to 
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preter of the Greek tongue to the Grand 

Signior, in the principles of that lan- 
guage, for the accurate knowledge of 
which he has gained ſuch an univerſal 
fame. I am then ſtruck with the idea of a 
Frenchman who would give laws to all 
nations on all, . However it is 
not aſtoniſhing that M. Abbe Guyon 
thould be. Jed into an exroneous opinion, 
by ſuch, a great authority as the writings 
of che learned M. de Teumefet. 


0 eation. of che word. Again, "the Greeks f in 
common propounce the & as the 4, when it 
comes after Fans; - * inflead 'of 72 5 
they lay thai anda, T1 railt « 3 Erud. t. E 

| f. 127. See z i better alto, 5 2. P. 120. 
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mine e 37 41369 Me nn u . 
N my lat letter, I; promiſed: among 
| other concerns of this Dus to fur- 
niſh you with an account of 'a Greek 
dream... Not having then an opportunity 
of fulfilling this Part of my promiſe, it 
will comp poſe the ſubject of my preſent 
letter. 'L ſhall alſo add the interpreta- 
tion, by which means you will be ena- 
bled to make one yourſelf, and explain it 
afterwards, juſt as well as if you had ſlept 
an the banks of the Peneus or- * Ce- 
phiſus. 
Nothing more ſtrongly chiraQeriſes the 
credulity of a people, than the faith they 
place in dreams, and the interpretations 
they put n them. "$6 
AFT 13, | Pliny's 
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Pliny's aſtoniſhment at the credulity of 
the Greeks, was very naturally conceiv- 


ed *. Religion has deftroyed the ſamous 
oracles of Greece; but reaſon has not 


done her part in aſſiſting to diminiſh the 


credit given by the Greeks to dreams. 


Ancient authors of the greateſt reputation 
Have treated them in- the moſt ſerious 
manner; while the lively imaginations 


of the poets, who like lovers, are the 


creators of their on fancies , have not 
given them ſuch a favorable reception in 
their minds. If ſome of the great writers 
of antiquity have joined in a belief of the 
efficacy of dreams others of no leſs au- 
thority have rejected them as deluſive 
images of the brain, ſignifying nothing. 
No writer has defined theſe ary fancies 
better than Petronius 1 3 
TE FT **  Plurarch, 


ni e en aud protetar Greca , 

tas! Plin. Hiſt, 1.8. c. 22. | 
7 s ſibi ſomnia ſingunt. 1 $4 
Virg. Eclog. 8. 


8 


1 Somnia quæ mentes ludunt rolitantibus 


— 
1 . Non 


Whole lives he wrote, ſays, that Sylla 


lar dream, impoſed upon himſelf the ridi- { 


character of a mendicant, holding forth 


by +. Whence comes it, that ſo much 


25 4. s * 


Non 4 detubva 4 nec. ad erhere numina 


Ven membra quies, et mens ine ponders 


wo LETTERS 
Plutarch, as aſſiduous in relating the 
dreams as the bon mots of the great men 


aſſured us, nothing was more credible 
and certain, than the nne _ 
to mankind in dreams *. 1 

Auguſtus, in conſequence of a particu- [ 


culous;and: ſuperſtitious dradgeiy,t0:af: | 


his hand to receive alms from the paſſers 


» 
= _— PI _ . 44 
| 4 Xx $. 
» * by . 4 S 8 
. 


lodit, 
Quidquid lace fait, tenebris ait: oppida 
bello n 
Qi an. et flammis miſcrandas fevit in 
| urbes, | 
Tela videt, nnr IG” 
Plutarch's U of tene | 
1 Hiſt, des Emp. de Crev. I. 2. p. 263. 
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8 ſhould reſide in a ſoul of ſuch a 
ſuperior nature! 
Pauſanias, with Ps Ae Faithy 
* a dream of the famous Pindar. 
Proſerpine appears to him, and complains 
of her being the only goddeſs he had ne- 
glected to celebrate in his verſes. But, 
ſays, ſne, * my turn will come: and 
c when J once get you into my power, 
will take care you ſhall ſay ſome+ 
thing handſome: of me, as well as of 
within ten days after this intimationz 
A Theban woman, who was famous for 
ſinging his odes, had received a viſion: of 
the poet in a dream; and recited to him 
correctly the Peres he would make for 
Proſerpine.  :pbiup fad 
The famous dream of Cicero, in his 
exile, which announced to him a ſpeedy 


and glorious return, n notwithſtanding is 
was verified, in every particular, did not 


at all, alter the ſentiments of that great 
man with reſpect to dreams. He was of 
opinion . Gs not wn credit in 

elle ab 1 Au che 
G .8 x m_ 20 4.49 4 SL 1 * 
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the world *, not even, though one, among 


numbers, ſhould be realiſed, any more 


than a notorious liar ſhould- be believed 


Wy he ſpoke a truth. 

- Conſidering the faith of. the ancients 
in the interpretation of dreams, it is not 
ſurpriſing that the modern Greeks, - leſs 
enlightened than their forefathers, ſhould 
equal them in credulity on like occa- 


ſions. Demetrius Phalerus, in a work 


entitled Socrates, ſpeaks, (according to 
Plutarch ) of one Lyſimachus, the ne- 


phew of Ariſtides, who being very poor, 
took to the profeſſion of an interpreter 


of dreams, and fixing his ſtation at the 


entrance to the temple of Bacchus, gain- 

ed a very comfortable livelibood by the 
- exerciſe of that art, which he practiſed 
upon tables, decked out and 1 for 


hon: ' purpoſe; 


177 


Fhbe attachment ſia ancients to this 


ſpecks of eee was almoſt general 


ns . 


08 'De Divin. my Middleton's life of Ci- 


 fero, V. 2. b. 5. p. 189. 
7 Life of Ariſtides. 
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among the people. A ſet of gods were 
eſtabliſhed, whom they worſhipped under 
the appellation of Dii ſomnialen. | 
The modern Greeks haye alſo certain 
rules and methods for interpreting dreams, 
which doubtleſs came to them by 
tradition. There are numbers of old 
women, who procure the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence by exerciſing that myſtery. I 
have made a point of viſiting ſome of the 
Profeſſion, in order to furniſh you with. 
an account of their method, but I believe 
a ſingle example will ſuffice to give you 
an explanation of. what I have been wit- 
neſs to on thefe occaſions, 1871 

A young Greek applying to one of 
theſe oracles, I dreamt a ſtranger came 
to me, and preſented an aigrette, with. 
ſeveral flowers; after lighting a flam- 
« beau he diſappeared.” Here is the 
«© whole of the myſtery,” ſays the ſybil 
whom ſhe conſulted, 4+ The aigrette, 
* (which our young women wear on their 
« wedding day) fignifies that you ſhall 
< be married; the lighted flambeau in- 
e dicates that the n near; and the 
13 “ number. 
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„ number of flowers you ſaw in the 
c viſion, mark the number of children 
* that ſhall proceed from the marriage “.“ 
Thus ſpoke the oracle. 1 Fifirea? no 
more, nor have I ever given myſelf the 
trouble to enquire into the verification of 
her prophecies. In general the rule is to 
interpret the dream upon the contrary 
footing. Thus ſiniſter incidents indicate 
the beſt ſortune; while the day which 
fueceeds to a pleaſant dream is a day of 
forrow to the er in ah eee 
of having dreamt it. 90 0 
"Theſe are all the circumſtances I have 
e able to collect relative to modern 
"interpretations, foie: e 

The Geeks, in order to lan pro- . 
pitious dreams, prepare themſelves, as 
formerly, by falls. W "young _ maid 

e 0 tempted. 
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5 * See P For ua of Jreams | in . 
Greek romance of Theag. and Charicl. vol. 
1. p. 99. This dream is the prognoſtic of 

an approaching marriage; the eagle points 
out the hand which ſhall marry the daugh- 

en he Thid. p. 169. 
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tempted by an ardent and impatient de- 


ſire to know ber deſtiny in marriages 


will not cat of any thing on the evening 


the propoſes to make the eſſay, except a 


piece of dirty cake; which however ſhe 


muſt not accompany with any kind of 
liquor, leaſt the charm ſhould be in- 
terrupted: the then takes three. clews. of 


thread of different colors 0 white, red, and 


| black] which ſhe places under her pil- 
Tow. After this arrangement of the pre- 
paratory articles, the man who firſt ap- 


pears to her, and preſents her ſomething 


to drink, is to be her buſband, Waking 


he i is to take one of the threads promiſ- 
N from under her pillow. The 


black prognoſticates her lot to be caſt for 
a widower; the white ſignifies an old 
man; but the red denotes a young and 
rich huſband, or one according to her 


wiſhes, I ſhould not engage your at- 
tention ſo long with fuch puerile rela- 


tions, but that it is impoſſible to ſtudy 
' mankind with ſucceſs, unleſs we develope 
a theit minute abſurdities, as critically as 
their glaring and i important follies. The 


4 7 


14 preſent 
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preſent tace of men who arrogantly boaſt 
their ſuperiority over fotmer times, are 
they more exempt from ſuch * 
than thoſe ages they contemn? 9 
Abe aneient Greeks, ſays an eee 
mician *, whom I have already quoted, 
were rigid obſervers of faſts, It might 
de added, that in thoſe days, as well as 
8 . were the molt 
ſubject to viſions. i 
I cannot finiſh = e e w 
mentioning that under Conſtance, a 
prince, whoſe life was a continued ſeries 
of cruelties, partly owing to the wicked- 
neſs of his miniſters, and partly to the 
Arian biſhops. ' I fay, that in his reign, 
dreams had not fair play. It was in thoſe 
days à great offence to dream; but 
to recount the ſubje& of it, treaſon of 
the firſt; magnitude; notwithſtanding 
which, the propenſity of the people to- 
_ wards this kind of amuſement, was ſo 
ſtrong, that few had caution ſufficient ' 


. 


M. Morin's Diff. ſur le jeune des An- 
ciens. Mem. de I Acad. des Inſcrip. 
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to forbear the relation. The ſpies of 
that prince's adminiſtration, interpreted 
every ſurmiſe of the dreamer into a. 
noxious intention towards the ſtate, and 
he was inſtantly condemned to death. 
They even puniſhed with great ſeverity 
ſays the author of the Ma. i. du b 
Empire x, any ene who thould refuſe to 
confeſs that he mmm 
nnn as to that ee | A 
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F after the ſerious e you wy re- 
/ ceived from me, you are not relieved 
or amuſed by the! preſent, the fault is 
mine, for I confeſs that nothing in this 
country has offered me greater pleaſure 
and entertainment than the Greek dances. 
Every country has ſome dances peculiar 
to itſelf, and Greece is not deficient 
in that particular; ; on the contrary, 
4.7 bas a great variety. The Greeks 
have ſome dances 8 of their na- 
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ancient extraction, and, as it were, he- 
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reditary to them. They are eaſy to learn; 

imitation ſupplies the want of maſters, 

There is not a peaſant in Provence but 

can dance the rigadoon with a per- 

fect ſtep; nor a Bayoneſe who is not well 

acquainted with the Panperruque . Dan- 

ces compoſed of many ſteps and intricate 

figures, that require great attention and 
preciſion, are eaſily forgot, hut the com- 
| mon 


The Panperrugue is a dare? peculiar to 
the Bayoneſe, who perform it in this manner, 
to the beat of the drum. At frit they 

beat it ſoftly, but by degrees the ſound grows 
more animated. The ſet, being compoſed of 
an equal number of men and women, are 
joined together by ribbands: : he who has the 
belt ear for muſic, leads, and i is called king 
of the dance, baving i in his hand a little ſtick, 

and opens the dance with a circular figure of 
the Whole. At the different periods of the 
dance, every man and his partner leap towards 
each other. When the dance is finimed, the 
king and his partner hold up the ribband, 
each having an end of it: the reſt of the ſet, 
taking hold of each other's arms, - paſs under 
it, four or eight in a rank, the drum ſtill 


. 


You ne er deſerved it more than we. 
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mon dances of every country being 
more ſimple, gay, and eaſy, are never 
loſt, becauſe frequently repeated. Iheſe 
laſt are practiſed at every feſtival. 

The young men and women are ambi- 
tious to excel in them, and the old people 
an to be ſpectators of their perform- 
ances; even children in their infaney, 
who can ſcarcely walk with firmneſs, kick 
about their little heels in imitation of the 


dancers. E 


A company of Se in the omni 


old and young, hand in hand, daneing and 


ſinging verſes wrote. for that purpoſe, in 
a ſtile of altercation, always brings the 
Lacedzmonian choirs to my view, where 
the 91 men attack the youth in theſe 
We once were young and gay as 185 OM 
Valiant and bold and active too. = 


22 1111 . 0" | | 
The eng men anſwer, n 
my ly our turn, and you ſhall ſee, 
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The children, too, have their part in 
the ceremony, er out: een Mete 


fhrill voices, 2 b ad 


** 


T he das, will come e we e ſhall ſhew,. 
Feats that ſurpaſs all FOR can do. 


. oe - 
„ 01 


When hear: a fair Greek complain of 
being prevented joining in the dance with 
her companions, I fancy I ſee Hero, whom 
the poet Mufæus introduces deploring her 
fituation to Leander. © Alas! I am de- 
« barred the company of girls of my own 
e age and condition, nor am I permitted 


4 to ſhare the pleaſures of the dance, 


« with which all young 1 are o 
much delighted #.% 

The paſſion of the Greeks for dancing, 
is common to both ſexes, who neglect 


- every other conſideration when they have 


an opportunity of indulging that paſſion, 
We find a paſſage in Herodotus, which. 


might ſerve as a leſſon againſt the extra- 


vagant . WT ſometimes carry it - 


Mul. Lean. & Hero, v. 155. £ 9 
"TOs. J. 6. ore 21 WW; 
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.; Clyſhenes, prince of genen; having 
ee he would marry his daughter to 


him who ſhould be found * the 


Greeks to be a man of the greateſt valo 

for this purpoſe he invited to his 4 
all thoſe who might have pretenſions to 
aſpire at the honor of being united to the 


princeſs. He propoſed that his gueſts 
ſhould paſs ſome time with him, in order 


that he might be the better able to exa- 
mine into their characters, and chooſe 
among them a ſon- in- law to his liking, 
Two Athenians, who were of the num- 


and principally Hypoclides, ſon of Fyſan- 
der, one men, W e 6 4 his cou- 
. * 2194 

The day . come which ke had ap- 
pointed. for the choice of a huſband to the 


princeſs, he gave a ſuperb entertainment. 


to his daughter's lovers. After the repaſt 


they began to ſing, a free circulation of 


the bottle enſued, and the gueſts grew 
warm. Hypoclides deſired the muſical 
performers to play a ſerious dance, in the 
execution of which he ſeemed to take 

398 | | more 
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tries Land: of all ages, but the Greeks: 
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more delight bimſelf, chan he afforded to | 
the ſpectators. Clyſthenes attended to the 


whole, but ſeemed then to take no no- 


tice. Hypoclides, after reſting himſelf a 


little while, ordered a ſecond table te be 
brought, on which he began to exhibit a 
dance, after the Spartan manner, and af- 


terwards fell into the Athenian figures. 
At length, being elevated to a moſt ex- 


travagant pitch, he preſented the company 
with a dance, which conſiſted of holding 
up the hands and clapping them. Clyſthe- 
nes, who had by this time conceived the 
greateſt averſion to the dancer, could no 


longer contain his indignation at ſuch ri- 


diculous behavior, but calls out to him 
to deſiſt, with theſe remarkable words: 
Son of Tyſander, thou haſt danced. away a 
wife. , Megacles, ſon of Alcmeon, was 
the ſucceſsful candidate. A young Greek 
of the preſent age, heated by dancing 


nad; wine, would be very liable to com- 


mit the ſame k ind of exceſs as ee 


and dance away his marriage. 


This exerciſe is doubtleſs of all coun- 


have 


| * 5 1 : 2 | 1 
© was | 44 8 — 


| have carried it to greater exceſs than other 
nations. Among them the dance was 
formerly one of the Gymnaſtic ſports,” Tt 
entered into the ſcience of phyſic, and 


was preferibed by the medical · faculty on 


many occaſions. Even the military ſchools 
adopted it into their practice. All condi- 
tions of people were fond of it. In the 
end it was introduced as a part of the 
ceremony at feſtivals. It gave life and 
ſpirit to thoſe meetings“. The poets 
themſelyes recited and ſung their verſes, 
dancing at the fame time: Ariſtotle, 
Athenæus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Lucan, 
and all the famous Greek authors, have 
wrote in favour of dancing. Anacreon, 
the prince vf jollity and pleaſure, was al- 
ways ready for the dance; he even fol- 
lowed it in his old age f. Afpaſia, whoſe 
appearance only was capable of exciting 
the moſt agteeable ſenſations in the minds 
of All beholders, ſo charmed Socrates 


with "Her dancing, that he could not re. 
, o 3 frain 
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frain from following her in the ſtep *. 
Ariftides, notwithſtanding what Plato ſays, 
danced at a feaſt given by Dennis, the 
tyrant 4. Scipio Africanus, after their 
example, entertained ſome company at his 
own houſe with a dance, wherein ſtrength 
and agility were united. Epaminondas's 
hiſtorian +, deſcribing the great qualities of 
-* You laugh, ſays Socrates to His friends, 
becauſe I pretend to dance like the young 
people. You think me then ridiculous, to 


wiſh for the benefit of an exerciſe, as neces 


fary to health of the body, as to the elegance 
of its deportment ? Am] to be blamed for di- 


-miniſhing the corpulent ſtate of my body a lit: 


tle, by dancing ? You do not know, perhaps, 2 
that Charmidas, who is now preſent, caught 8 62 
me this morning in the very fact of dancing, at 
my own houſe ? It is true, ſays Charmidas, and 1 


1 was ſo much aſtoniſhed, that 1 apprehended Ty 


your brain was diſordered, but when I heard 
your reaſons, I was io well ſatisßed with 
them, that the Frſt thing T did at my return | 
was to imitate you. Xeroph. in Sympoſe 

+ Vie de Platon, par Dacier, Dif. de 
PAbbe Couture, dans 4s Menoires de i Aa. © 
demie des Inſcriptions. 7 7 {G4 + 

t Corn. Nepos in Epamin. 
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his hero, dwells upon his talents in the 
ſciences of muſic and dancing. 
If men valued themſelves upon excel- 
FOR in this art, it muſt be an eſſential 
qualification for the women. It was 
from ſeeing Helen dance at the feaſt of 
Diana, that Theſeus and Perithous con- 
ceived the deſign of running away with 
her . The lovely Polymela, ſays 
Homer, „ was. miſtreſs of every orna- 
% ment of the dance. The ſprightly 
„Mercury being preſent when ſhe per- 
6 formed at the feaſt of Diana, became 
« deſperately enamoured of her.? | 
Dionyſius, the geographical poet +; 
| mentions certain dances which the Greek 
= women of Aſia Minor practiſed on the 
: banks of the Cayfter. © You will e, 
| | ſays he, the women dreſt in their rich- 
= $5. eft nile. performing the dances made 
$5. for/the, feaſt of Bacchus, which are 
$5 compoſed of figures in a circular form, 
and executed with the greateſt. regula- 
8 "= no. AO. Ther girls alſo 
3 W er n 
5 7 Pltarcht's „Lie ef Theſeus./ Banani 
1 Dionyſ. Orbis Deſcri b. v. * iche 
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join in them; the delicacy of their 
«© form, the elegance of their motions, 
e and the gracefulneſs of their robes, 
„ which ſwoln by the gentle airs excited in 
- «the dance, ſweep along the ground 
© with a murmuring noiſe, preſent a 
« moſt refined and Wb enjoy- 
40 ment to the ſpectators. 14 

The ladies of modern Greece are 
equally capable of giving the n ſatis- 
faction to the beholders. 

Formerly the Greek dances repealing 
the actions and manners of the people, in 
figures contrived' for that purpoſe; on 
which account Lucan lays it down as a 
rule, that a dancer to excel in the art, 
. ought alſo to have the properties of a 
good pantomime, and be well inſtructed 
in fable and the hiſtory of the gods. 

At all their feaſts they ſung the praiſes 
of the divinity they were met to celebrate, 
and the dances which followed the ſongs, 
deſcribed the principal actions of the god. 

They danced the triumph of Baechus, 
and nuptials of Venus. The girls ex- 
hauſted their Acne to appeat with 


4 2 
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great ſplendor at the-feſtival in honor of 
Adonis; there they danced the loves of 
Diana and Endymion, the judgment of 
Patis, Europa's paſſion for Jove, which 
carried her ſuch a dangerous journey on 
the ſea, &c. Theſe dances were ſo many | 
moving pictures, where the geſtures and 
ſtep, the motion of the limbs, and inflex> 
| ions of the different parts of the body, de- 
ſcribed the moſt intereſting ſituations, 
and in ſhort, all the 'movements the hu» 2 
man frame is capable of performing. 

The dances peculiar to the country 
where the feaſts | were celebrated, and 
which retraced any conſiderable or fa- 
mous event, have had a uren more 
* — than the reſt. 

The dancers who now exhibie in the. 
ſtreets, or fields, and run about hand in 
| hand together, repreſent thoſe ancient 
dances, - which. INE a: _ of the 
public worſhip, - 

Admetus „ Eanighders iuitg orders 
for. an entertainment, gives particular 
directions that the We . ſhould 


0, en in Aulide. 
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be performed. Agamemnon having de- 
creed the facrifice of his daughter Iphi- 
genia, ſhe addreffes him in theſe words: 
Shall we not, my dear father, when ſinging 
the hymns of ſacrifice, dance round the altar? 
The modern Greeks never celebrate any 
| feaſt or ſolemnity, without dancing round 
the altar, or at leaſt about the temple, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of their anceſ. 
tors * ; and at public feſtivals formerly, 
the principal perſon preſent danced, and 
led the ſet of courſe, 

Electra reproaching her mother for 
having eſpouſed the aſſaſſin of her huſ- 
band, ſays to, the choir who were aſſem- 
bled : She mocks the geds, and dares to ce- 
lebrate the anniverſary of her attrecious 
' wickedneſs, by leading up the ſolemn dances, 
Ec, 

The Greeks had different FOR of 


. ſongs 


8 
* 


. 
- 
* 
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ſongs and dances . The orbicular choir t, 
who ſung the Dithyrambi, and danced to 


had a particular figure which they alſo 


performed. Sometimes the hands were 
extended, at other times folded together, 
and at laſt they danced round the altar; 
both che dance and ſong were afterwards 


introduced on the theatre, and proved a 
very AREA te jet "w 


"Since the Jets of tha Greek ee 


theſe choirs are reduced to a mere round- 
about figure, which the Greeks ſtill uſe. 
They continue the ſame method of ex- 


tending and folding the hands, dancing at 


one time to the lyre, and at another to 
the chanting of hymns, but not round 


the altar of ee and others of their 


20 IS 2392 7 23 13 : 
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gods as formerly; the modern Greeks 
fue upon ſome towering oak, and crown 
it with flowers and other decorations, 
under the ſhadow of which they celebrate 
their moſt ſolemn feſtivals, renewing the 
ancient __ n the n liberties and 
exceſs. OL 
The nere age very ans exhibits an 
exact image of the ancient choirs” of 
Greek nymphs, and when they dance 
hand in hand about the meadow, or in 
the woods, recal to the memory thoſe 
deſcriptions the poets have given us of 
Diana and her choir, whether on mount 
Delos, or the banks of the Eurotas *, 
ſhe leads the mazy dance, ONT 
* the nymphs of her train. 
The Eleuſinian women inſtituted cer- 
tain dances, which they practiſed about a 
well, . Callichorus. Thoſe were ar- 
| companies 


0. „ Qualicin 1 ripis Adm it 
Exereet Diana choros. Virg. Aneid: 1. 
be cone e 223 
e 3 Gratia 8 wer + 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. — I. 1. 
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' — by ſongs, which thy ung in 
honor of the goddeſs. 


34 


In like manner, in Prince's —_— 
where the Greeks have a public well juſt 
without the town, I have ſeen the young 
women aſſembled in the evening to draw = 
water, ſuddenly ſtrike up a dance, while 
others ſung in concert to them. M. 
nctelman, quotes a paſſage where Arif- 
totle ſays, the public wells ſerve as fo 
many cements to ſociety, uniting the 
citizens of each village in the bands of 


friendſhip, by the ſocial intercourſe of 
dancing ſo frequently together around 


them. | He ſays, the ancients compoſed 
verſes,” which were ſung by the people 


while they drew the water, and were 
called, Songs of the well. 4 


Ariſtomenes of Meſſina, eee 


Caria, was ſurpriſed to ſee all the girls of 
the country aſſembled in that town; 


ue eee at a feſtival, in honor 


Diana. Pauſanias teils us, this 
* 2 Was * on 
Clearchus' famous i 44: 
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At the initiation to the myſteries of 
Ceres, the noviciates were aſſembled: in 
ſonſt pleaſant meadow, whete they per- 

formed eertain dance, £10795 
The ancient Greeks had their naptIA 
dances, as well as: the preſent age. Mu- 
J=us, mentioning the ſeeret marriage of 
Leander and Heros ſays, it was perſanmed 
without the; cuſtomary dances.{ he 
5; nuptial bed, it is true, un prepared, 
£5 hut the hymenæal ſongs, the epithala- 
4 mium, and the torch, Were: alla. 
A, mitted he om ode e be ad Po 

1; Phe-brawl, a kindof dance practiſed 
tby the: moderns, in every patt of (eee, 
was alſo much in uſe by the abeients 
The Thyades,: ſays: Pauſanias, arc 
<5 women, framo Athens, WH¹H oN join the 
* Delphie prieſteſſes; once every- year, 
and proceed in, company together tÞ 
_ $mguah; Parnaſſus! dancing ia kind of 
bra as chey go, and: agein the, ſame | 
tab; Panpphevac: i; Hamer, ſpeaking of 
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Panophous/ ſays, it moi: celebrated 
11 2211 18 £2 

Tube principal dances 0 Falhioh 
; among the Greeks, are the Candian, 
Greek, — ns e, 
neee, 15: LOI 
- The two firſt are 8 | 


_ appears to have: been copied from the 


Kher, but che zs ate different. A 


Jung wWweman always leads in both, 


holding ENG TEIN or 
Whew firing. - 520 . en 
The Candian i 18 as moſt ancient; 


_ Hawve an account of it from Hemer, in 


— Ow Sara; on 
Achille K- 


1 mw r cabjetts, 
A dateribed en that wonderful piece of 
* art, Vulcan,“ ſuys he, © repreſents a 


* dance uf admirable variety, very hmi- 


_ lar to thut which the ingenious De- 


* daes invented in the city of Gaoſlus, 
ger d levdy Ariadse. The young 
eee eee deere 


00. 1 eee pve. dreſſed 


e . A ee hh bo ee in 
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. un bes of Fne ſtuff, baye abs Sons 
< of gold upon their bead. The men 
* weat beautiful habits of the met; bril- 
«cant. color. Sometimes the whole! ſet 

e eloſe in a eile, 20, Gackee W, 
< with ſo much rapidity and juſttiels, 
* that the metion of à heel is not more 
4 ſrparate; and div iding into parties e- 
* ſeribe an infinite number of tartis and 
gots in their movements. , 
The Candian of the moderns is heafly 
— Phe air is ſoft and tender, 
and Begins with a Now tune, but pre- 
ſſently after grows more liel id A- 
mating. She who leads the dance per- 
— — mnt. ur — — 


Ver . — | 
ren the Candian ſprung the Gftek 


- danies; ch the“ iandersl are yet very 
— In is the men and wofben 
43 begin with the ſame ſieps s Aid figübes, 

wut ſeparately, and zeining afterwitds, 
Ane cgvcher, without order W vegülar- 
| "= Dloorteman rho leads the dance, 

: K 2 i after 


e e = A — —— 
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after choofing's partner, takes him by the 
Hand, and preſents him with one end of 
- a fibband or filke firing; holding the 


other herfelf, the reſt of the dancers paſs 


under this ſtring {being gene- 
ial} er a conſiderable Jength) one party 


as if Aying, the other ſeeming to purſue. 
Ve movements become nobel and the 
Whole party forms into à eſtele; the 
|-conduBtrels, after many turn, and changes 
of fituation, rolls, as it were, the Whole 


ſet about her. The dexterity of the lady 
conſiſts in quickly diſengaging herſelf 
from this embarraſſment, and appearing 
- inftantly : at the head of the dancers, rh 
are very numerous, and by this time 


placed i in ranks. Waving her hand with 


an air of triumph or exultation, ſhe ex- 

poſes the ribband in i the ſame manner as 

at the beginning * 
It will r occur to you, that the 


, 118 of this dance dere taken frort'"the 


labyrinth of Crete. 41 8 


Theſeus Brig aA an eee 
. into that iſland, delivered. the Athenians 
from the tyranny 0 che Cru. Re- 


. 4 | e | * | turning 


turning to Athens, conqueror, of the 
Minotaur, / and poſſeſſor of Ariadne, he; 
ſtopt in his way, at Delos. There, aſtan 
offering a ſacrifice to Venus, and dedi- 
cating a ſtatue to her which his miſtreſs: 
had/ preſented him with for that purpoſe, 
he performed a dance with the Athenian; 
ladies, which in, Plutarch's time was 
much admired. by the Delians, wherein 
they imitated the intricate n, . | 
windings of. the labyrinth. $7 13 lu; 
This dance, according to Dicogmbns,, ; 
was in that country, known by the name 
of the Crane. Theſeus danced it about, 
the altar Ceraton, ſo called from its being 
built with the horns of animals. 
; Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, 
mentions this very dance, and ſays, that 
Theſeus wk Ine ein firſt led ute 
dance himſelf?·. Neben ag 157 
| 'Mads Dacier:thinks it Was called the; 
Crane, by reaſon of its figure, becauſe the 
perſon who conducted the dange being at 
the head, and having the direction of the 
cirele, contriyed and farmed the. ſeyeral 
E K 1 4  Inflexions. 
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— 
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ieferbriootigindmintin/ofatcimuans 


and imm, of : ielabybiothe:: Thus, 


when the eranes Molt parties; ohe: ig al- 
ways obſe ved t lead, and 


follow in ire ovagch d r 


I meal —— 


genie of Ipririg. Ste,” ſays Ane, 
dhe eramer ar. rams *; Phe Gterku 
formerly as now; rieed atithe renewal. 
of pod as they” :re-eommenced-! their 
heſe dances being 
always tention" of life, they. repre- 


ſented the return of ſpring, by ſuch as 


were” deſcriptive of the object in view; 
ard the departure of the oranes being a 
ſhalt lxphereby the arrival of fine weather 
Was announced, it is very natural to ſup- 
poſe the Hams was e eee 
cent, eg {4231 ] Nen e 


Menixiae, in the — he has dy; 


on the danee in queſtion, ealls it alf 


ths erune. n e i ea 
2a Ani 5 2 Sabsi omi 


83 5 
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was called Geranwens: - Enſtathius, in 
his ſtrictures on the 38th book. of. ch 
Iliad, ſays, that anciently the men and 
that Theſeus was the firſt who mixes 
the youth. He made che young men 
ande maidens Whom he had ſaved from 

the labyrinth, perform before him toge- 


ther, +18 de Jane: manner thek Nadeln 5 


had inſtructed chem apart. Wit 07 Wen 
An the Mamu Aab of M. 
Winckelman, an antique vaſe is deſeri h | 
ed, where: Theseus is repgeſenteg - before 
Axiadas. The hero has in his hand tbe: 
famous cle w of thread, by which hé a0 
caped fra the labyrinth of Crete A 
rĩadne, habited in the dreſs of a dangers. 
with af caften, or Greek robe, (which 


covers the whole body, - and: deſcends 49 
the heels) has a ſtring in both her hands, 
preciſely ſuch as che modern dancers ue, 
when they lead the Greek dance. 
Hemer, ſays, Paufanias, compares the, 
ewe Aw the ſhield, 
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of Achilles, tor choſe hie Bzdates 
bad ede for Aradwe becsdbe ne 
kiiewinothing of che kind ſo perfect. At 
Gnoſſus ( ſays he, in another place,) they 
bave preſerved chat ſpecies of the dance, 
mentioned by Homer in his Hiad, and 
whie dalus vented for Ariadne. 
"At es ey he Greek"brawl/'preſets 
yu, the tender Ariadne, who lea 
bes Theseus through the mages of che 
how to follow: the moſt ſxilful dancer is 
ſue who eontrlves the moſt dimeuft figures 
e 09% weck n eee tune 
qu hands, — order to: 
form two parties. The men raiſe their 
arms without breaking the chain. The 
women at the ſame time take hands,” and: 
8388 opening made for them by 
men, and preſently the whole ſet 
join and form into one ſtring. Is it not 
eaſy to conceive theſe to be a troop- of i 
Theſcus' pupils? Here then we have the: 
origin ef the Greek dance, Dedaſus- 


eee eee in imitationmni 
+ A 79 i 1 his. 
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his renowned actions, 


it with Theſeus,, in comme nur 


his happy return from dhe labyrinth of 
Crete; | The labyrinth is nom no more; 


but the dance it gave · birth to, exiſto in 


its. priſtine ſtate of excellence! ®; :7yͤ eg 


In :the;60untry „ A ſhepherd tales his 


dene in wk ate —— 


ted and 2 — 
which reaſon, ſays Lucan, the Spartans 
always, performed it laſt. Preſenciy a 


dance (ſtill continuing bis muſic) und 
ne, whole party through a variety 
. > 5 ne e de 


2 12 20 I. 2443; « 13 12 er Monte 1 


1 * Tu inter das reſtim daZans ſaltabis,, ſays. 


Demea to Micion, in the 4th act of the Kenn 
by way of jeering kim : begauſe at the marriage, 
of his ſon he wanted to take the dancers hot 
with him. If Donatus and 45 Dacier had 
ſeen the modern Greeks dance; ſhe Would not 

| have been ſo much embarraſſed be AT 
the Fehn dudinrs 3 for it" OT 
lead the dance and Hold the ſtring 45/iho dle 
circumſtance, 


me OY The- 
ſang they perſerm during thaſe exereiſes, 
is cmi the tendereſt. ſentimens 
that Venus and the ged of leve can in- 
ſpire, ho are albwaye called in to be of 
the party in their a, dancers ¾‚ FFW 
_ 2iAtheh&us-ſpraks. of ano and ſerious 
danet callad the nabe matic, uh ich the. 
C π eh Rep 
—— —— ene | 
danse. 5 ini bo: FART PO THe MISTY 
Tha. Ar nutia is another dance belonging 
the Greeks... It is of very ancient * ́ 
— AE to the army. For 


ancing Divdorus,. the ele, relates 
” lame of the; Luſitanians. 14225 
| "The" Arngite. is, led by a man and A; 
woman: ;; The:man, with, a whip in one, 
CH GRIP AUG 
; ; the reſt, from: PO YELL n 
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ſet to the; other, ſtamping with his feet 
others, joining hands, follow him with 
the fame; kind of. ep, but not ſo violent. 


ame, This was performed by a certain 
number of e ene e Each 
man; as it ca $ turn to lead, threw. 
himſelf into a variety of warlike attitudes, 
and was followed by his partner, with a. 
gentle, eaſy, modeſt. ſtep, — to 
repreſent the harmony and proportion 
ſtrength and temperance. This = 
Wafer eee performed "one 
and the dancers followed him, regulating, 
che ep agcendigg 49 the direction of hi: 
infowmonget This ſcription agrees ax - 
with a dance called Opiaplæia, a fort 
of Pyzrhic- or military dance. One of the 
ſet played on the lyre, while the other, 
making 2 circle round him, performed 
ang of thoſe animated. and maſculine 
dances, in mme te e 


a. Ron 


— C_ 


244 


4 of junipiig dep to- be vad e dne 


their lances, while the other; with equal 


thought proper to adopt tf 
f niwogde witklthe Turks and 


1E 8 


one party attacked very dekterouſly with 


addreſs, patried the thruſts with + their 
esd e eee 7 ee 

e poor ſubdued· Greeles of the pre- 
bent age bade nothing more — 
theſe dances; but err maſters 3 
exerciſes; — 4o'a dance much 


bey ulhthenſebier Wilk bucklerw and 


Mort (Words? ad Jumping lightly toebe 


— — Gpirtying | 
alſo with no leſs dexcerity; | Fbus the 


— in Greece 
tail: who 
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| who-ehbreiſe che PyrrhiS"ginies, Te 
alone Perförn the obuſt 
ningz⸗ Wreſfling; Ke. —— 

thiFcodhtfy, it ſeems as if they had ſub- 
duced the minds of the people, fwho have 
yielded: to their maſterꝭ all thoſe exoreiſes 
her ts Prue —²ĩÄ peg 
warlike ſpirit of the: ncid 8 
1:4 any per issen per-, a — 
wich che thufic of che- F yrrhle danteß a8 
it is petformedt at Obnſtantinople: it 
will at leaſt have novelty't recbmmmend 
it, for Ido not remember to have met 
with it in any part of Eürope. Inhalt 
add the airs of all the other danees L have 
mentioned, that you, curteſity on that 
head may receive the fulleſt ſatisfaction. 
A few remains of the Pyrrhie dance are 
yet to be found in that part of Gtetee 
called Magneſia, and at Miſitfa j “n 
try formerly rendered famous by the Spa- 
tens. Fuhis country is inhabited vy . 


| dn of their inchiliop o actacks a powerful | 
empire, which, if wn cruſh 
og 7.,+: . * them, 


— 


4 * 1 — 


frequently to the 


EB 85 


| 6 4 
- 


M6 - 6 Pye! gw me Pyle dane 


cn the aber Greco Cady DES: e 


Tn the zavernay where meh — arink 


always» And: them dancing, and aanſie * 
wich them. I the, laſt ſtage of ebriety. 


—— Aube a e, in 


— *5. was preformed. when abs, 


thing evare wentls, and -xegulare.c I; hs 

I0112w0q 5 Hol@tKL9-44i iy 345 cn +doub 
Myra 349i ebony angis:. OI. 
mac L. 84. . 0 0 . 
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ſors oſ tripping ſtap, which i much in 


faſhion at Smyrna, and in Aſia Minor, 


where u taſte for laſcivious dances always: E 


predominated ®,-j- ir its hang —r 
But I know you will eneuſe me the 


deſeription of ſuch dances as the cormps+ 
tion of mantiers only enuld have cohti- 
nued and eneouraged. % TheiFurks, ta 
their great reptoach, delight in them 
above all other ſpecies of amuſement. 
The Greeks bave-alſouthe:#alachian: 
dance, which is of very ancient date in 
the country from whence. the name is 
borrowed. This dance, which has but 
uniform ſtep, and differs from every other 
I have mentioned, ia, When well per- 
formed, and with the exactneſs it re- 
quires, a very agreeable ſpectacle. n 
probably it came from the Daecians, who | 
formerly inhabited Walachia. o* 2659939163 £4 
Theſe are the only enn 4 
of the great number invented by the an- 
cients. The mere compariſon with theſe 


ws ee r a 1 ancient 
Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Macurk virgo, et fingitur artibus 
jam nunc, &c. Hor. Od. 3. 1. 9. S. 7 
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ancient dances would ſtamp a value on 
them, and make them intereſting; to thoſe 
who having ſeen them on the ſpot; were 
more ſtruck with the merit derived from 
their reſemblanee than that of their: exe- 
cutiono2 2114 ae neh dan 10 gie 
iM. le Roi, who, as well as myſelf, 
was w ſpẽktator of the Gres dance, did 
not heſitate to compare it with the an- 
mme! given us a ſketch of it 
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212 O Hd gung did $0481: eu loty 
kb! e A neee nr ot n 
bow U Doe Ad worredtrduopa ts 
]. 4 on: i e fy 
= * 3. n 11. a 14 oj * 
ene * very a proper — 
immediately after them. By theſe: I do. 
not mean thoſe celebrated games which 
were the chochæ of the. moſt glortious agds 
of the Greek nation: thoſe games are no 
mere of ods 210% 20d ni but 
At preſent I mean to ſpeak of the do- 
meſtic paſtimes of the modern Greeks, of 
the amuſements of their young peaple, 
and thoſe of the children, — I. hall 
however advert to the inferior paſtimes of 
the, anciegts,, in, orden to ſhew Ig A 
the origin of gur moſt triſling amuſęments 
. una From 


21:2 %% W497; 35 £ the 


4 4 


ba 8. 


tendinge te excite;a more hvely ſenſe af 


e l cbeste 3 
or even, and other ſimilar games; ludere 
par impar, eguitare in arundine lng. 

paſs for the inventors of paſtimes, and 
the circumſtance which gave birth to the 
invention, is remarkable: Neceſſity had 
an equal ſhare with indolence in produ- 
eing them. Under the reign of Arhis, 
the Lydians were afflicted with -a eruel 
famine. "1 Thervidtentiexerciſcs bey Muc 
been aceuſtomeũ to take; were forbid, as 


banger g. vo fopply nc Windeit 
lates , whieh are ſtiſl in uſe among tho 
Greeks. - Tr is played with little ſhalls, 
and in a box, where the reſpective play: 
oz Ito: t 07 ISI r 
10 £195: OP, (t4>boct od le nag fon 


0. gere 3. L. 2. 10 nu tu 20 
4 Herod. 1. 8 Je: Coir Pulingeras 4 
Lede Ver. cap. 4. | „en 
1 Ejigram „5Gombaut, 0 & with wee, 
son corps eit fait de chäpetets s 
of cel jouer ix bilelers, ss 
Que de jouer avec elle. 
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enn here their polite hafen thus key 
called t the mangas. 
The game of tünnis is libewils of Ly 
dian extraction: hut dt is to bei preſumed 
a by 
lent adtior it occaſions, 
eee to one part 
of the intention af the foregoing: iproh i 
bition, though it ia adairably caleulated 
for the other, to kill the tine. The honor 
of inventing the game of cheſs is by the 
— 2 ming pang 
— eee 
fants,, and each had a ſet of his own. © A: 
mark was placed in the middle of 2 
court, and they called it Penelope. This 


vas the object at which all were to aim, 


and the players at ſome diſtance were 

ranged oppoſite to each other in nn 

* for — wh 
— The 


£914 dige | 4442 e | 
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4 The. top or gigimie formerly in great 
uſe. I have already given you the epi- 
Horace calls this a Erret game . r 
The. game of croſs or pile bore anci- 
the-Greek won pilz, which fghifics a a” 
ai e eee ee eee aca ff 


Kore cog) mays: as by 


The Romans: — PH — 
fond of this game; riding on a ſtick). 
is a play which has been practiſed in- all 
countries. Ageſilaus and Socrates are 
known to have amuſed· themſelves among 
h eee Hb 1090! 36 NI nee 
pn Bi wllao dat3- 02 2220440 N, 
=» — — — tadere doRior; 101 OP, Auer 
Seu old verith legibus ales. 
Jag Shi: ro acti Fe hate 
rn aut. Navis, re 7 ri. 
e336 £4, mn 9 2 
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the children, in running about with a” 
long reed between their legs . 
Nuts afforded che ancients! a variety of 
games, which ſtill ſubſiſt· with ſome little 
variations; indeed it is nbt poſſible that 
Auch; fimple and voluntary games ſhould 
have any fixed exiſtence. Ovid has · been 
very minute in his aceount of them . 
I haue already mentioned the- 
ef the ſpring; the Grecks celebrate the 
with great delight, as it proclaims the ar- 
grant roſe and balmy zephyr. The 
money on thoſe occaſions ; they had ale 
an interlude, and ſongs Which axel ſtill 
extant. From thence no doubt comes 
the preſent practice with us Are 
children of ancient Greece, to pay tribute 
on the firſt of May, natyon Acgounk.of | 
the ſwallow as formerly, but to the pretty 
—__— who applies at our door, dreſſed. in 
pinion Beule Kon a aw 
437 48% * * 1 as ban, 2 * "BEL 118 i - 
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2 e eee bloaming beauties of the 


e 37786 a $3 ad ovary weld rt ens 
— asd: Gersdbsd ie 

'from|the*puſſeretby. The pretenc - c 
| "thei?! demand,” was the informarion-'they 


is xe ou, ede ele, 125 

u ——— . 

And — 2 

U e l Bundes — $155 SIN 
eee Ge he ener 
Phe t is 4 game much in vogue 
e . G, The youth of both 
"VWexcs; particularly the girls, tube great 
duſement in it, While che fine weather 

+ fi cert TIN 


1afts;und 
wry ef} ic 


Moda maids © ens 3 
e Al le ende l. 6 
mn 
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will hear chem repeat alternately, ſutih 
airs as they have been taught to fing. 
The Greeks called this kind of ſwinging, 
agg, and the, Latinsg eſtülla n. 
Another game of the ancients; fil} in 
uſe, is to dra 4 wiscle upon a table, or 
board ; and the winner is he who ſhall 
ati a certain diſtance, throw à die, or 
- little pellet into the middle of che circle . 
Sometimes they put in a-quail; and each 
opetfors ſtriking in that manner, who firſt 
drives the bird without the circle, or even . 
- makes him extend his wings ſo that the 
_ oentremity of them»po Withaut it, wins, 
Whey haye another play praftifed:with the 
mai, by yin it to à little Rake, and 
taking every one a ſtick in his hund, each 
ls tem —— and obige 


* Unh/s the oſcilla of Virgil, Offiitta x" alta 


. faſpendunt mollia quercu. Georg. I. 2. may 
W ir rather Hen Berks botany et 


4 n 
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Hake ; returning he aims at the bird, and 
if de ſtrikes-itz is the conqueror 

zaſThe Ureeles have not gwen-overathe 
play of blind-man's-buff,-an ancient; and 
ſortoirly an univerſal game throwgbout 


SS; Greece. It was then callede myinda t. 


They put an earthen pot into the hands 
zof the perſon. that was to be muffled. 
Phe reſt of the party ran about provok- 
cing him, and calling out #ho:baswhe put: 
He anſwered, AHiidas han its andathe, pex- 
Man he could lay hold of, ſucereded - 


N the pot . 11 . 112 tat: 4. 577 B11 J 541 egviib 


The girls bave ſtill a game uhich was 
andiently acaled the tontaiſo: She who 
the middle of! her companion, the: ſſt 
the ſeiaed off tkoſe who were about; ber, 
-beeame;the, ſame in her turn. Theytran 
about in like manner ad ADOVRNEDICIRE 
7 an the 


\ 


L211 . NN Allisdo a N 
vert. Maid, Tarn Si tn 3nnþaaged 


"ob Pal.lep. cap. 7+. Suid, They Levi 
called this play ander. ene 


1 
W * 
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the tos; it was formerly called . 


lichelone, and accompaniett with A kind 


of altercation. . 


e 873; e | 2 f = 
What do Mo as Hes Aichi * 

The tortoiſe replied, 5 
Maling à lace Lee dee who. 

nn again, 

k F your ** „ bis aun. 

Anſwer, - Bs 774 
H Fell from” * baſe into hes. ee 


& £; 
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5 The Greeks fill continue che Al +- 
wy who goes furtheſt on one leg without 
reſling is the einer; . ry 
_ called woo aou@-. L ISI 22 

They work the 1 of e aut 
poppies into the reſemblance of little blad- 
ders, in order to ſmack them upon the 
| Forehead ; by the depth of the ſound this 
produces, they judge of ons bes e924 of 
affeCtion i in their er, 

Vol. I. r 7 5 1 
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I have ſeen at a Greek n 2 

foard of very ancient date, and practiſed 
conſtantly at the marriages of perſons of 

diſtinction. Several of the youth ſtart 

together, with lighted torches in their 
hands, and run to a certain goal, ſixed 

far that purpoſe; thoſe whoſe torches are 
extinguiſhed in the courſe of the race, 
loſe, and pay to the others Who bring 
them in ee <3 whatever 8. ee 

ſhall determine . N dro = 47 . 
The reverend Ache e 7 in n his 
excellent treatiſe on the Greek theatre, 
deſcribes the Coitalus, a very ancient 
game, though obſolete in every part of 
Greece that I have ſeen; it may proba- 
bly be continued in Attica and Pelepone- 
ſus, or other parts of What is now called 


- f OY — _ 


4 a | | FER 5 £17 | 
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* Moris etiam erat apud ! in vop⸗ 


tis, AupwnInPopic, id eſt, faces ferre ut 
commemorat Etymologici auctor in voce 
ban · ubi ait e Toi yaoi he. 5 271 Dahab. 
@ogiu. Job. Taſol.. de feſtis Græc. p. 579. 
Thel. Græc. Antiq. Gronov. | | 

I Theatre des Grecs. la Ka. (Comed. 


d' Ariſtoph. act. 110 t. 4. P · 15. 
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the Mores. This game was originally 

performed by throwing wine into the air, 
which was to fall again with a noiſe into 
the vaſe from whence it was thrown; 
but at other times a ſtick being faſtened 
in the ground, upon the top of which 
they fixed ſcales, under thoſe were two 
vaſes full of water, in one of which was 
a figure of braſs; The players with a 
jerk threw wine from a conſiderable dif- 
trance into one of the ſcales, and he who 
had the dexterity to throw in a ſufficient 
quantity to weigh it down, and touch 
the figure, was the winner. They drew 
alſo from thence happy or unfortunate 
prognoftics with reſpe& to their amours, 
from the degrees of ſound which was 
produced by the ſtroke. The Cortgbus 
was a game of feſtivity and ſociety, of 
which frequent mention 1s g by 
Ariſtophanes and others *. N 
© Speaking of propitious omens in gal- 
lantry, I think a deſcription of the game 
Clidona, which I have juſt. mentioned, 
5 not be ill timed i in 1 L008 place. age 

. 5 


The ee to e the Fry of 
thei amours, no longer apply to the 
cottabus, nor the ſmacking of bladders 
on the hand, which we are informed by 
Anaereon, was the ancient cuſtom : the 
 Clidena is now the Wy: Sracle of the 

Greek wal... 

The evening of the [7H ei 5 
a peep into futurity, two girls, to whom 
the care of this tranſaction i is committed, 
apply to the young men and maids, de- 
firous of being concerned in it, from each | 

of whom they are to receive a pledge of 
ſome kind or other, ſuch as a ring, a piece 

of money, &c, which are afterwards put 
into a vaſe. Thoſe conductreſſes then 
fill the vaſe with water from ſome ſacred 
fountain, and cover it with myrtle and 
laurel leaves, obſerving the moſt profound 
ſilence during the whole time. The 
vaſe is after wards expoſed in the open 
| air, and carefully attended until the next 
morning at the hour fixed for the diſ- 
covery. The parties concerned being 
then aſſembled, one of the veſtals opens 
the vaſe, while the other fings or recites 
" a couplet 
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a coin of lines, compoſed for the game, 
which is called the overture of the Clidona. 
Each perſon in turn is now required by 
the conductreſſes, to recite a Greek diſ- | 
tich, at the ſame time that they are draw- 
ing one of the pledges from the vaſe. 
The owner of the pledge is to conſider 
the diſtich as an anſwer to his or her 
enquiry, whether favorable or diſadvan- 
tageous, as it may happen to be pronounced | 
by the perſon called upon for. that pur- 
poſe, Theſe fortuitous ſentences are the 
oracles or preſages, and they continue 
the ſame method with the reſt of the 
pledges, until the whole is withdrawn. ; 
The water that remains is not without 
its efficacious properties in this myſterious 
tranſaction. They drink it to diſcoyer if 
their thoughts are juſtly conceived, and to 
fee whether their wiſhes ſhall be accom- 
pliſhed. The water being poured into acup, 
if it bubbles when the lips approach it, it 
is a good ſign. Sometimes when many of 
the parties are diſſatisfied with the reſult 
of their enquiries, all the pledges are a- 
ain put into the vaſe, and the game re- 
| Lz commenced 


» 
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commenced. ; This is but a repetition of 
the firft play, except that the players, 
oftentimes being ſoured and diſguſted 
with a ſecond inſtance of ill fortune, di- 
veſt themſelves of all regard to decency, 
and utter very abandoned ſentiments in 
the couplets they . recite; others, under 
pretence of explaining the ſenſe of them, 
ſhock the ears of thoſe who have the leaſt 
remains of delicacy about them. 5 
The young Greeks, partinularly ce 

girls, have a ſore of numberleſs couplets, 
and ſongs of all kinds, which they repeat 
tragedies written in che vulgar Greek, 
which ſerve for no other purpoſe, but to 
ſhew .the great difference between the | 
tragic muſe of the ancients, and her re- 
reſentative of _ ROO 
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baths, In this country the votaries of 
Hymen never approach his altar, Won 
out aka — the a; 
bathing. 5 
The cuſtom of ng 0 ee 
among the ancient Greeks, is not leſs 
ſo among the moderns. It is practiſed 
at preſent with all the minutiz of former 
times. Beſide the public baths which 
of condition have them in their houſes. 
They paſs immediately from the bath 
to the couch, on which they take their 
repaſt; from thence moſt probably came 


give you an account of the Greele 
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the ancient cuſtom of eating in a recum- 
bent careleſs poſture. 

The Greeks took but one as. in 
the courſe of the twenty-four. hours, 
which was in the evening, and the uſe 
of the bath immediately preceded the 

entertainment. A practice continued ® 
through ſucceeding, ages to the preſent 
time. 

The attachment of this of to local 
_ euſtoms is worthy of imitation. The 

ancients never uſed any but the hot baths. 
The Turks and modern Greeks follow 
2 their example 
Aleinous ſays. to Ulyſſes, We aw 
40 fond of magnificence i in dreſs, delight 

4 in the hot An in rg an 0 and 
* dancing.“ 

The e Dd may juſtly hel the 
fame thing. | Ulyſſes: having met with a 
gracious reception from the king of the 
Phzacians, and been ſumptuouſly feaſted. 
e retires to the ee 4 

mi "Ty He 
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Mercurial. de Arte nent Lib. de 
Balneis. p. 38. 
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« He is charmed, ſays Homer, to behold 
$6 the fume of the hot baths, for ſince 
ce his departure from the dominions of 
« Calypſo, be had not enjoyed the 205 

4 ſure of ſuch a refreſhment *.” | 
If the frequent uſe of the bot belt is 
pernicious to beauty, as it is generally 
| repreſented to be, the force of cuſtom 
muſt be wonderful, ſince the women have 
ever followed the ancients in this prac- 
tice, But it is certainly very ſalutary to 
the conſtitution, and in particular to that 
of old perſons, whom it ſtrengthens, in- 
ſtead of enfeebling, by facilitating that 
gentle and neceſſary perſpiration, which 
otherwiſe is with difficulty performed by 
| reaſon of the dryneſs of their ſkin, the 
pores of which are cloſer than thoſe of 
younger men, In this I ſpeak from ex- 
perience. It is certain the uſe of the hot 
bath prevents many of thoſe diforders 
which attack men of an advanced age, 
and that diſorders of the breaſt are very 
rare Among. this people. 5 5 
0 A1 
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The Greeks and Turks, partieulärly 
the women, make uſe of a glutinous kind 
of earth to waſh their head and hair with, 
while in the bath. It is found in the 
Archipelago iſlands, and on the coaſts of 


the Black Sea . The Greeks formerly g 


ufed the ſame kind of earth for waſhing of 


nnen; and it fapplied entirely the place 
of ſoap. Pliny fays, The women mad? uſe 


of Ghian + earth for the hair and the tin t. 
It is uſed by the modern Greeks for the 
ſkin, which, by gently robbing, ' renders 


it more ſoft and . ried 9 39, 


1 e 1 * me 4 41 105 The 
Lot n 5 1 | 727 6 
* Likewiſe, from Bikinis rec. the 
ae 0000 5. 3+: 47 
＋ Gio, or Kemlik, aneiently Ciars, a ale 
of Bithynia, ſituate near the bamlery of the 
gulf of Mondagna. S ett e 
1 . PEN præcipue- 
que. in calliblepharis et inficiendis. e 
Plin. I. 35+ cap. 16. & 7. | 
5 Belon, who travelled through I in 
1546, in a diſcourſe entitled, Que hs femmes 


de Turquie font belles par fingularits, et nettes 


camme perles, mentions a paſſage, of Dioſcori- | 


des, 
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« The women go in large parties to the 
public baths. It is a day of feſtival with 
them, and they make uſe of it according- 
y, dancing and regaling with great free- 
dom on thoſe occaſions. 1 A 
Hlomer mentions this cuſtom *. The 
wm phe wore their richeſt ha- 
bits, and the place re-echoed with the 
ſhouts of men and women dancing toge- 
ther. The beautiful Polycaſte, Neſtor's 
youngeſt daughter, conducts Telemachus 
to the bath, and afterwards preſents hang 
with a handſome veſt. 

I will not pretend to aſſert that the - 
W of modeſty and decorum are rigidly 
obſerved in the private baths. I have 
be * accuſed of neglectin g in 
| that 


des, that this earth which fofiened the Hein, 
gave alſo a freſhneſs to the complexion, &c. 
Terra Chia extendit faciem et erupat, argue 
Jplendi dam reddit, colorem in Facie, et roto cor 
pore commendas, in balntis pro nitro ditergit. 

Obf. des Singularitss, et choſes Mem. Trou- 
vees en Greece, 3 a Paris i in 1588. 
"M Oeyk. 1 3. 0h MH AAR mes 
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3 that particular, the duty — 55 to their 
1 children. N OED CIS 1 
The ancients, according to Fran 
were much more circumſpect . Cato, 
ſays he, never bathed with his ſon, though 
it was A cuſtom | generally practiſed at that 
time i in Rome. A man, in thoſe days, 
avoided the bath when his father-in-law 
_ _ was going into it, judging it indecent to 
: x appear naked before him. In pfoteſs of 
| g time, the men learned of the Greeks ta 
| bathe without ceremony before one ano- 
ther. The Greeks, | in their turn, car- 

I Tied it ſtill further, and men and women 
promiſcuouſty entered the bath together. 
e practice is not now permitted at the 

public baths in Gteece, but che Greeks 
are not quite ſo reſerved in their domeſtic 
baths, 8 
be women bathe 3 They do i not 
beter a,newiy- -bought flave to enter upon 
a ny office before bathing... Terence re- 
| — ä — 
W N 15 AD „The 
25 Flut. life of Cato. W * he 5 
— Accerſitur lavatum interea visgo, et la- 
| Shes redit, deinde illam in lecto illæ collocaut. 
= Eunuq. AQ. 3. ſc. 5. 
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The Greek women bathe at leaſt once 
in every month; formerly the laws pre- 
fcribed it oftner.—At the ncomenia, or 
new moon *, they never failed t to 9 
this obligation. 

An intended bride, on {as eve of the 
ehen! day, is conducted to the bath with 
great ceremony, and to the ſound of ſe- 
veral inſtruments. 

In one of — comedies, 
Trygeus orders his valet to get all things 
ready for his marriage, and to conduct 
the ſervants of the bride to the bath f. 
There was a very ſingular cuſtom ob- 
ſerved in the Gymnaſium at Athens. — 

Any perſon who propoſed to be received 
into that academy, was, previouſly to his 
Vol. I. 353 2 election, 
mw Joh. Meurs. : N | 

+ When Naomi inſtructs the young widow 
Ruth, how to appear to advantage before 
Boaz, to induce him to marry her, ſhe ſays 
to Ruth — . Waſh thy feet, therefore, and 
s anoint thee, and put thy beſt raiment on.” 
Lavare igitur, ee ungere, et indhtre cultioribus 


weſtimentis, et . in aream: brews ch. iii. 
ver. 5 — 


election, led in ceremony by the ſcholars 
to the bath. As ſoon as he approached 
the door of the bath, his companiens, 
who followed in crowds, ſet up a hideous 
cry, in order to ſurprize and intimidate 
him, judging by that means of his cou- 
rage and fitneſs to be received into their 
ſociety. If he proceeded with reſolution, 
and behaved himſelf in this particular to 
their ſatisfaction, they ſuffered him to 
bathe, admitted him a member of the 
academy, inveſted him with a gown 
which was the uniform of the Gymna- 
fium, and bore him in triumph to the 
feaſt which was prepared for his ſociable 
induction *. | | 


J am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


* Buling, de Ludis Athen. in Baln. 
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